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THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

Just  what  has  happened  to  call  for  an  educational  survey 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  just  what  its  significance 
may  be,  is  interpreted  by  the  writer  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  citizen.  He  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
educational  system,  not  interested  as  a  partisan,  tho  per¬ 
sonally  familiar  since  1890  with  the  history  and  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  He  is  most  earnestly  interested  in  the 
growth,  development,  and  public  welfare  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  a  soundly  based,  wisely 
planned,  and,  above  all,  a  harmoniously  developed  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  vital,  a  system  which  should  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  consistent  with  true  economy  and  sound 
efficiency  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  the  people  of  the  whole 
state,  and  not  an  inharmonious,  partisan,  sectional,  or  un¬ 
evenly  balanced  plan. 

What  happened  to  call  for  the  Washington  Survey  was 
in  part  as  follows:  The  common  school  machinery  was 
largely  outworn.  The  evils  of  nepotism  in  the  schools  had 
become  so  glaring  as  to  cry  aloud  for  remedy.  In  the  rural 
district  in  which  the  writer  lives  the  cousin  of  the  wife  of 
one  school  director,  the  niece  of  a  second  director,  were  en¬ 
gaged  last  year  as  teachers,  and  a  protege  of  the  third  director 
was  made  janitor.  Further,  the  standards  and  equipment 
of  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  do 
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not  warrant  their  approval  as  such.  Some  country  super¬ 
intendents’  salaries  as  low  as  $480  per  annum,  and  their 
administrative  functions  are  largely  neutralized  by  the 
powers  of  the  local  school  directors.  There  is  a  lack  of 
professional  supervision  and  too  many  teachers  are  un¬ 
trained. 

Washington  has  six  institutions  of  college  rank,  as  rated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  They  are  the  State 
University,  the  State  College,  Gonzaga  University,  Whitman 
and  Whitworth  Colleges,  and  the  College  of  Puget  Sound. 
In  addition,  the  state  considers  the  three  state  normal  schools 
as  of  college  rank.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  in  the  state  institutions.  These  institutions,  especially 
the  two  largest  state  institutions,  overlapped  and  duplicated 
their  work,  and  above  all  conflicted  in  political  methods 
until  their  conflicts  had  become  almost  a  public  scandal. 

In  consequence,  the  legislature  of  1915,  by  act  of  March 
18,  created  a  commission  of  Educational  Survey,  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  state  university,  the  state  col¬ 
lege,  the  state  normal  schools,  and  a  general  survey  of  the 
public  school  system.  This  commission  was  to  consider  the 
educational  development  and  possibilities  of  the  state; 
to  determine  more  definitely  the  purpose,  system  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  university,  the  state  college,  and  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  lines  along  which  education  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  for  the  better  service  of  the  state.  It 
was  to  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  April  30,  1916. 
A  committee  of  educational  experts  was  to  be  appointed  to 
re])ort  to  the  commission.  So  much  time  was  lost  by  the 
commission  in  securing  the  experts  that  their  report  is 
evidently  made  with  many  mental  reservations,  for  the 
committee  says  truthfully;  “It  has  been  impossible  for 
your  committee  in  the  time  allotted  it,  to  survey  in  detail 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,”  a  statement  which  obviously 
is  applicable  also  to  their  work  on  the  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  committee’s  report  on  the  public  schools  may  be 
dismist  with  an  endorsement  of  their  recommendation  of 
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an  annual  sliding  rising  scale  of  salaries  and  qualifications 
for  teachers  and  superintendents,  making  the  minimum 
basis  of  a  teacher’s  certificate,  by  September,  1924,  four  years 
in  high  school  and  two  years’  professional  training.  Today 
the  requirements  for  a  teacher’s  appointment  in  some 
places  are  practically  nil. 

To  summarize  the  survey  report  in  part  as  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education,  it  reads — if  the  language  of  the 
street  may  be  permitted  in  a  serious  periodical — as  if  the 
survey  had  handed  the  state  college  a  five  pound  box  of 
candy  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  and  the  university  a  lump 
of  maple  sugar  with  a  punch  in  the  jaw. 

Seriously,  both  institutions  are  criticized  for  unnecessary 
duplication  of  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  is 
criticized  very  justly  for  its  meagre  appropriations,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  university.  The  committee  also  well  says  that 
the  lack  of  any  machinery  for  formulating  state  policies  in 
higher  education  gave  rise  to  the  present  difficulties.  While 
this  statement  is  sound,  it  is  not  altogether  due,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  lack  of  such  machinery  that  the  existing 
difficulties  have  arisen.  They  are  due  to  many  causes, 
not  all  of  which  have  been  probed  to  the  bottom  by  the 
committee  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  Further,  the  com¬ 
mittee  says  that  when  two  institutions,  whose  functions 
are  not  sharply  differentiated,  compete  for  the  same  educa¬ 
tional  territory  these  maladjustments  are  most  apt  to 
appear.  Some  central  coordinating  machinery  to  study 
state  problems  in  a  non-partisan  way  is  necessary.  The 
committee  suggests  three  ways  of  doing  this:  to  hold  joint 
meetings  of  the  boards  of  regents  and  institution  heads; 
the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  creation  of  a  state  council  of  education,  hav¬ 
ing  harmony,  economy  and  a  common  constructive  pur¬ 
pose,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  state  shall  be  paramount 
to  the  conflicting  aims  of  the  two  institutions  which  are, 
but  which  should  not  be,  rivals.  The  recommendations 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  acceptable  and  the  unnecessary 
duplications  need  not  be  detailed  here.  In  general  they 
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give  graduate,  research  work  and  the  higher  technical 
and  professional  training  to  the  university,  allowing  duplica¬ 
tion  in  liberal  arts,  in  certain  branches  of  engineering,  in 
home  economics  and  in  certain  other  branches,  and  giving 
agriculture  in  all  its  subdivisions,  including  research,  to 
the  state  college,  exclusively. 

In  the  matter  of  millage  tax  and  its  distribution,  which 
was  established  for  a  six-year  period  by  the  legislature 
in  1911  and  gave  47^/2/100  mill  to  the  university  and 
32V2/100  mill  to  the  state  college.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  millage  for  the  next  six-year  period  be  dis¬ 
tributed  85/100  mill  to  the  university  for  maintenance  and 
5/100  mill  for  buildings;  and  55/100  mill  to  the  state  col¬ 
lege,  4/100  mill  being  for  buildings  and  repairs.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  necessary,  the  committee  says,  in  order  to  meet 
the  insistent  demand  for  industrial  research  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  for  agricultural  research  at  the  state  college. 
To  meet  the  common  charge  made  thruout  the  state  that 
the  appropriations  are  extravagant,  the  committee  shows 
that  in  comparison  with  the  expenditures  of  other  states 
those  of  Washington  are  far  below  the  average,  that  the 
average  salary  paid  at  both  institutions  is  far  too  low,  that 
the  staff  at  the  university  is  so  overloaded  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do  work  of  real 
university  grade.  That  the  cost  per  student  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  exceedingly,  almost  disastrously,  low;  but  at  the 
state  college  is  higher  than  in  any  other  institution  for 
which  the  federal  bureau  of  education  has  been  able  to  get 
comparable  figures.  That  the  university  is  housed  in 
part  in  buildings  unworthy  of  a  great  and  wealthy  state, 
and  that  the  state  university  “has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  starved.”  The  committee  “is  happy  to  contribute 
its  testimony  to  the  high  standards  set  by  the  state  col¬ 
lege  for  entrance  and  their  rigid  enforcement ;  the  serious 
and  valuable  character  of  the  research  work  already  done 
by  the  members  of  the  staff.” 

The  crux  of  the  situation  is  aptly  exprest  by  the  committee 
when  it  says  “if  your  committee  was  to  make  a  sweeping 
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generalization  it  would  say  that  duplication  in  professional 
lines,  except  teaching,  for  which  few  states  provide  sufficient 
opportunities,  is  highly  undesirable.  Not  only  is  duplica¬ 
tion  of  professional  training  expensive  but  it  has  proved 
in  almost  every  state  the  source  of  institutional  rivalries, 
jealousies  and  antagonisms,  which  have  brought  a  train 
of  evils  in  their  wake.  Higher  institutions  have  been  dragged 
into  politics.  Issues  which  should  have  been  settled  on  their 
merits  have  been  settled  by  partisan  votes.  The  true  end 
of  state  institutions,  the  service  of  the  state,  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  favor  of  petty  schemes  for  personal  or  institu¬ 
tional  aggrandizement.  Best  state  service  can  be  had  by 
friendly  cooperation  rather  than  by  competition  and 
rivalry.  No  institution  should  attempt  to  maintain  a 
particular  branch  of  training  when  it  can  be  proved  that 
greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  state  if  this  branch 
were  established  elsewhere.” 

While  I  do  not  accept  the  findings  of  the  committee  as 
complete  and  ideal — under  the  circumstances  they  are 
necessarily  far  from  that — yet  so  far  as  possible  in  this 
too  inadequate  article  I  have  followed  and  adopted  their 
views  and  language. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  the  state  can  be  aroused 
to  the  real  value  of  the  survey,  and  if  the  two  new  heads 
of  the  state  university  and  college  and  their  boards  of 
regents  will  sincerely  accept  and  follow  the  advice  of  the 
experts  and  forget  the  past  history,  politics  and  rivalries 
of  both  institutions  and  not  keep  alive  the  old  jealousies 
and  fights,  the  significance  of  the  survey  is  likely  to  be 
momentous  in  the  history  of  the  state.  It  is  my  sincerest 
hope  that  this  may  prove  true,  but  knowing  how  subtle 
and  powerful  some  of  the  influences  are  that  may  not  sup¬ 
port  the  committee’s  recommendations,  I  can  only  hope 
that  dii  avertent  omen,  and  that  the  foundation  will  be  laid 
for  an  ideal  state  educational  system. 


II 


WHICH  FIRST— GREEK  OR  LATIN?’ 

This  paper  is  not  a  defense  of  the  study  of  the  classics. 
I  suspect  that  you  and  I  would  not  agree  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  such  study  and  of  the  study  of  other  subjects, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  issue  at  this  time.  I  hope, 
however,  that  most  of  you  will  subscribe  to  these  two  state¬ 
ments:  (i)  The  classics  are  now  being  taught  in  the 
public  high  schools  and  will  certainly  continue  to  be  taught 
there  for  some  years  to  come.  (2)  The  time  devoted  to 
such  study  is  not  entirely  wasted.  If  you  are  willing  to 
assent  to  these  two  propositions,  I  hope  to  carry  you  with 
me  in  the  following  argument: 

I 

If  we  are  going  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  classics 
it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  inquire  which  part  of 
the  classical  field  will  best  repay  such  time  and  effort.  In 
fact,  that  inquiry  seems  to  be  6f  such  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  that  one  might  naturally  assume  that  it  had  been 
made  long  ago,  and  that  its  results  formed  the  basis  of  our 
present  practise.  It  is  surprizing,  then,  to  find  that,  with 
all  our  discussion  of  educational  values,  there  has  never 
been  any  thoro  consideration  of  the  question  which  of  the 
two  classical  languages  is  the  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  high  school  students.  We  have,  it  is  true,  acted  as  if 
the  problem  had  been  decided;  for  Greek  has  been  almost 
completely  excluded  from  our  high  schools.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  itself  has  never  been  seriously  raised.  And  this  is  the 
more  surprizing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  familiar  with  both  languages  and  literatures  would 
at  any  time  have  voted  Greek  the  superior  of  Latin. 

1  This  paper  was  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education, 
March  10,  1916. 
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The  exclusion  of  Greek  has  resulted  almost  entirely 
from  historical  causes  which  stand  in  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  problem  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages.  The  study  of  Greek  was  introduced  into  western 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  by  refugees 
who  had  fled  from  the  Levant  before  the  Turkish  conquerors 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  At  that  time  Latin  was  the 
language  in  common  use  among  western  scholars,  and  conse¬ 
quently  Latin  w'as  the  inevitable  medium  of  approach  to 
Greek.  Then,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  Greek 
dictionaries  and  grammars  were  written  in  Latin,  and  when 
a  Greek  book  was  translated  it  was  translated  into  Latin. 
Consequently  it  was  quite  necessarv  for  a  boy  to  study 
Latin  before  he  studied  Greek.  The  tradition  thus  started 
still  holds  undisputed  sway  in  most  of  our  schools;  if  a  boy 
wants  to  study  Greek,  we  compel  him  to  start  the  study  of 
Latin  at  least  one  year  previously.  Like  many  another 
traditional  custom  this  one  had  a  meaning  once,  but  has 
long  since  become  quite  absurd. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  then,  why  I  think  that  Greek  rather 
than  Latin  should  be  studied  by  all  who  have  time  for  only 
one  of  the  classical  languages.  The  subject  falls  into  two 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  two  aspects  of  all  linguistic 
study — the  study  of  language  and  the  study  of  literature. 

One  way  in  which  languages  differ  most  widely  from  one 
another  is  in  the  amount  of  inflection  which  they  employ. 
In  this  respect  English  stands  nearly  at  one  extreme.  With 
the  single  exception  of  modern  Persian,  no  other  language 
of  the  Indo-European  family  has  so  little  inflection  as  our 
mother  tongue.  Consequently  the  surest  way  for  one  of 
us  to  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  English  and  probably  the  only  way  for  us  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  grammatical  structure 
of  English  is  to  compare  it  with  a  highly  inflected  language. 
Now  Greek  is  a  far  better  example  of  inflected  language  than 
Latin  is.  There  is  no  lack  of  declension  and  conjugation 
in  Latin,  to  be  sure,  but  Latin  literature  was  produced 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  language  was  about  to  give 
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up  a  large  part  of  its  inflection  and  take  a  long  step  toward 
the  condition  seen  in  modern  French.  The  extreme  com¬ 
plication  and  perversity  of  Latin  syntax  represents  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium  which  could  not  have  lasted  as 
long  as  it  did  if  the  Roman  schoolmasters  had  not  been 
among  the  most  energetic  and  dogmatic  of  all  our  tribe. 
Latin  syntax  is  not  a  fair  example  of  the  syntax  of  inflected 
language  in  general,  while  Greek  syntax  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample;  and  consequently  Greek  is  better  than  Latin  as  a 
means  of  linguistic  training.  It  is  true  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  greatly  increases  one’s  understanding  and  command 
of  English,  but  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  considerably  more 
valuable  in  this  respect. 

Except  for  this  one  point,  the  linguistic  value  of  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  appears  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  train¬ 
ing  in  English  which  comes  from  translating  into  English 
is  of  the  same  value  in  both  cases.  Latin  helps  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  a  greater  number  of  English  etymologies; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Greek  helps  to  an  understanding  of 
precisely  those  English  words  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
misunderstood. 

That  Greek  literature  is  superior  to  any  other  literature 
the  world  has  yet  seen  is  the  opinion  of  almost  everyone 
who  is  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  no  one  doubts  that  Greek  literature  is  vastly  superior 
to  Latin.  A  considerable  part  of  Latin  literature  is  frankly 
imitative  of  Greek  models,  and  like  most  imitations,  it 
falls  below  the  models.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not 
so  much  concerned  with  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
two  literatures  as  with  their  suitableness  for  high  school 
students.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  especially. 

The-  Greeks  were  the  first  people  to  recognize  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  progress.  They  saw  that  their  own  civilization 
tended  to  improve  with  time,  and  they  were  willing  to 
throw  overboard  their  inherited  prejudices  whenever  they 
were  shown  a  better  way.  Among  them,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  new  ideas  got  a  respectful  hear- 
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ing,  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  defend  old  ideas  and  cus¬ 
toms  by  a  reasonable  argument  instead  of  by  a  blind  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  authority  of  tradition.  Some  few  of  the  Romans 
who  had  saturated  themselves  with  Greek  learning  re¬ 
flected  this  same  progressive  attitude,  but  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  in  general  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  virtue 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mos  maiorum.  I  submit,  gentlemen, 
that  sound  public  policy  requires  that  we  should  subject 
our  youth  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  eagerness  “to  hear 
some  new  thing”  rather  than  to  the  reactionary  Roman 
worship  of  precedent. 

One  great  difficulty  with  the  study  of  English  literature 
in  school  is  that  much  of  our  best  literature  is  too  old 
for  boys  and  girls.  To  get  the  meat  out  of  our  best  authors, 
you  have  got  to  know  a  vast  deal  about  life,  and  also  about 
the  earlier  writers — English,  French,  Italian,  and  classical — 
to  whom  they  constantly  refer.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
for  high  school  students  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton  by  means  of  elaborate  commentaries; 
but  the  net  result  of  such  study  is  too  often  the  impression 
which  is  exprest  by  a  character  in  a  recent  play:  “John 
Shakespear’s  pieces  is  always  deep  even  if  they  aint  inter¬ 
estin’.” 

Now  the  involved,  indirect,  allusive  character  of  much 
English  literature  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Latin.  Latin 
literature  also  is  sophisticated,  artificial,  indirect.  To  find 
literature  that  is  at  the  same  time  great  and  childlike  we 
are,  for  the  most  part,  driven  back  to  Greek.  Homer  is 
not  too  “old”  for  anyone  who  knows  the  meaning  of  life 
and  death,  and  love  and  hate.  Herodotus,  the  Greek 
dramatists,  even  Plato,  built  upon  the  solid  rock  of  human 
nature;  they  did  not  rely  upon  learned  and  literary  allusion 
as  the  great  Roman  and  English  writers  have  usually  done. 
It  may  be  that  sophisticated  literature  has  its  place,  but 
the  prime  need  of  the  young  is  simplicity  and  directness. 
"This  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  literature,  but,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  not  in  Latin. 

One  result  of  the  simplicity  of  Greek  literature  is  its  ease. 
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Every  teacher  of  Latin  is  well  aware  that  Caesar  is  too 
difficult  for  second  year  pupils,  and  yet  there  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  for  Caesar.  There  are  easier  authors 
than  Caesar,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  reading. 
There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  Greek;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis 
is  as  much  easier  than  Caesar’s  Commentaries  as  it  is  more 
interesting  and  more  vital.  In  still  greater  degree  Homer 
is  easier  than  Vergil,  and  Plato  than  Cicero. 

But,  some  will  reply,  the  simple,  easy  style  of  certain 
Greek  writers  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  Greek  language  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  people  are  at  present  deterred  from  studying 
Greek  because  of  its  supposed  difficulty.  This  opinion  is 
chiefly  due,  I  think,  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  the 
unfamiliar  alphabet  has  to  the  uninitiate  a  very  discon¬ 
certing  appearance ;  most  people  are  not  aware  that  one  lesson 
is  enough  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  that  a  week  is 
ample  time  for  the  mastery  of  the  Greek  system  of  writing. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  that  unfortunate  proverb: 
“It’s  all  Greek  to  me.’’  Most  people,  I  fear,  accept  the 
implication  of  the  proverb  as  a  proven  fact. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Greek  is  no  more  difficult 
than  Latin.  Greek  has  only  three  declensions  and  two 
conjugations  as  against  five  and  four,  respectively,  in  Latin. 
There  is  nothing  in  Greek  syntax  that  will  compare  in  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  Latin  characteristic  and  temporal  clauses 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  Greek  vocabulary  is  harder  to 
acquire  than  a  Latin  vocabulary,  and  consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  Greek  is  on  the  whole  an  easier 
language  than  Latin.  But  neither  is  it  more  difficult  than 
Latin.  The  simple  style  of  the  Greek  writers  does,  then, 
really  make  the  study  of  Greek  literature  easier  than  the 
study  of  Latin  literature. 

II 

If  it  is  true  that  Greek  ought  to  be  substituted  for  Latin 
in  our  high  schools,  what  should  we  do  about  it?  It  is 
quite  clear  that  we  can  not  effect  a  complete  revolution  at 
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once;  where  should  we  begin?  The  obvious  first  step  is  to 
allow  students  to  substitute  Greek  for  Latin,  but  two  serious 
difficulties  will  immediately  occur  to  all  of  you:  (i)  Stu¬ 
dents  are  not  clamoring  for  Greek  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  likely  that  many  of  them  would  elect  it  if  given  a 
chance.  (2)  It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  money  for 
small  Greek  classes.  In  many  schools  these  objections 
are  undoubtedly  fatal  to  any  such  move  at  this  time. 

My  suggestion  is  that  schools  with  three  or  more  sec¬ 
tions  in  I^atin  should  make  one  of  these  sections  a  Greek 
section.  This  would  involve  no  extra  expense,  provided 
the  Greek  section  were  kept  as  large  as  the  Latin  section 
displaced.  The  success  of  the  plan,  then,  would  depend  on 
the  persuasive  powers  of  the  principal  and  the  head  of  the 
classical  department.  I  should  say,  however,  that  any 
teacher  could  persuade  one  pupil  out  of  three  to  take 
Greek  instead  of  Latin. 

When  once  a  school  had  carried  its  first  class  as  far  as 
Homer,  the  students  themselves  would  do  the  persuading. 
There  is  no  other  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  which  has 
the  drawing  power  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  Homer  can 
be  relied  upon  to  recruit  our  Greek  classes  if  only  we  quit 
making  students  serve  in  the  treadmill  of  Caesar  and  Cicero 
before  they  are  allowed  to  meet  him.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  words  of  a  student  of  mine  who  read  her  first  Homer 
when  a  senior  in  college:  “To  think,”  she  said,  “of  all  those 
years  I  wasted  on  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  now  I  have  only 
these  few  weeks  for  Homer.” 

E.  H.  Sturtevant 

Columbia  University 
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SPECIALIZATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  TEACHING 

If  one  were  to  single  out  the  principle  or  method  most 
characteristic  of  modern  development  and  that  has  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  progress  in  every  department  of  human  en¬ 
deavor,  it  would  be  specialization.  The  Jack-of-all-trades, 
with  a  happy  knack  at  doing  almost  any  job  that  comes  to 
his  hand — a  truly  admirable  and  useful  character  in  his 
\v^ay  and  day — has  given  place  to  the  specialist,  whose 
motto  is — “This  one  thing  I  do.”  Specialization  makes 
the  expert;  and  today  the  expert  has  the  call  in  the  world’s 
work. 

Industries  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  more  and  more 
highly  specialized.  All  forms  of  business  are  applying  this 
principle  more  and  more  minutely.  It  is  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  making  far  greater  efficiency  and  higher  produc¬ 
tive  power. 

So,  too,  in  the  professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  specializa¬ 
tion  has  made  marked  progress.  No  doubt  the  general 
practitioner  will  always  hold  an  important  place  and  meet 
certain  needs.  But  the  field  of  professional  practise  is 
far  too  comprehensive  for  one  person  to  become  a  master 
in  all,  or  even  in  a  few,  departments. 

The  educational  profession  has  felt  very  strongly  the 
same  impulse  to  specialize.  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  wittily  described  the  old-time  college  professor  as  occu¬ 
pying  not  a  single  chair,  but  a  whole  settee  of  subjects. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  No  feature  of  educational  progress 
is  more  noteworthy ;  none  has  been  more  influential  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  and  the  advancement  of  learning, 
than  the  narrowing  of  the  professor’s  work  to  some  one 
subject,  or  even  to  a  single  branch  or  phase  of  that  subject. 
The  enormous  increase  in  their  faculties  during  the  last 
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thirty  years  indicates  the  extent  to  which  specialization 
has  been  carried  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Tho  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  our  secondary  schools 
exemplify  the  same  tendency.  All  standard  high  schools 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  best  work  can  be  done  only 
by  employing  enough  teachers,  so  that  each  can  restrict 
himself  to  a  more  or  less  limited  section  of  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  only  when  we  reach  the  elementary  school  that  we 
find  the  teacher  still  occupying  a  whole  “settee”  of  subjects. 
Specialization  has  not  yet  to  any  marked  extent  crost 
the  boundary  which  separates  the  grades  from  the  secondary 
school.  The  grade  teacher  is  still  left  to  wrestle  with  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which  have  little  or  no 
nexus  other  than  their  juxtaposition  on  the  program  of 
the  day.  Fifty  and  more  years  ago  the  elementary  teacher 
was  required  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  United  States  history.  To  these  common 
branches  some  courses  of  study  added  as  minor  subjects  a 
smattering  of  drawing,  object  lessons  so-called,  a  little 
vocal  music  and  a  few  physical  exercises  dignified  as  cales- 
thenics.  In  those  days  this  list  of  agenda  was  found  quite 
sufficient  for  one  teacher  to  handle  successfully,  and  even 
somewhat  formidable,  if  expert  qualifications  and  expert 
teaching  were  demanded  in  every  branch. 

But  as  the  years  have  past  the  curriculum  has  been  notably 
expanded  and  enriched  by  giving  much  greater  prominence 
and  a  more  scientific  basis  to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  vocal 
music  and  physical  training,  and  by  adding  nature  study 
and  elementary  science,  and  various  manual  branches, 
until  the  “settee”  has  been  lengthened  to  include  at  least 
a  dozen  subjects.  At  the  same  time  broader  and  more  in¬ 
tensive  methods  of  teaching  all  studies  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  making  a  still  heavier  and  more  exacting  draft  upon 
the  instructor’s  knowledge  and  teaching  power.  Verily, 
to  meet  such  a  situation  successfully,  the  teacher  needs 
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the  ready  adaptability  and  many-sided  versatility  of  an 
Admirable  Crichton. 

Is  it  not  time  in  the  interest  of  higher  efficiency — that  in¬ 
sistent  and  universal  keynote  of  life  today— -to  relieve  the 
class  teacher  of  a  part  of  the  too  heavy  burden  of  subjects 
she  is  now  compelled  to  carry?  May  not  the  principle 
of  specialization  be  applied  advantageously,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  to  the  elementary  school?  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  point  out  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
this  may  wisely  be  done. 

The  present  wholesale  method  pursued  in  the  grades 
is  psychologically  indefensible  and  leads  to  much  super¬ 
ficial  and  more  or  less  perfunctory  teaching.  With  time 
and  attention  distracted  among  such  a  variety  of  mostly 
unrelated  subjects,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  do  equal  justice  to  them  all.  That  some  wall  be  slighted 
or  taught  wath  hardly  more  than  respectable  mediocrity 
is  inevitable.  There  is  danger  that  the  standard  of  teaching 
efficiency  will  be  lowered  in  every  branch.  In  this  multi¬ 
plicity  of  subjects  the  teacher  can  not  give  to  all  the  time, 
study,  thought  and  careful  planning  necessary  to  teach 
each  of  them  in  a  live,  informing  and  stimulating  w^ay. 
The  daily  program,  overcrow^ded  with  divers  subjects  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  in  rapid  sucession,  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  put  herself  mentally  in  such  vital,  sym¬ 
pathetic  touch  with  the  subject  matter  of  each  lesson,  as 
to  present  it  in  a  fresh,  interesting,  vitalizing  way.  No 
matter  liowr  often  the  lesson  may  have  been  taught,  it  must 
receive  every  time  a  re-birth,  as  it  were,  in  the  teacher’s 
mind,  if  it  is  to  appeal  effectively  to  the  pupil.  Every  time 
the  lesson  is  given,  be  it  in  language,  geography,  history, 
nature  study,  or  wdiat-not,  it  should,  in  some  particular 
at  least,  represent  a  fresh  outlook  upon  the  subject.  The 
method  of  presentation  should  be  varied  and  the  lesson 
illuminated  with  some  new  illustration  or  side-light. 
Otherwise  it  becomes  monotonous,  mechanical  and 
stereotyped,  interesting  and  inspiring  neither  to  teacher 
nor  to  pupil.  Virtually  swamped  by  the  variety  of 
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subjects  to  be  taught,  it  is  no  more  possible  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  than  for  the  college  professor  or  the  high 
school  instructor,  under  like  conditions,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  each  subject,  or  with  improved 
methods  of  presentation. 

The  lack  of  thoroness,  so  often  alleged  against  our  schools 
— and  not  without  reason-  is  largely  due  to  the  number 
of  studies  the  instructor  is  required  to  teach.  College  and 
secondary  school  instruction,  as  all  admit,  has  gained  vastly 
in  breadth  and  depth,  in  thoroness  and  interest,  because 
the  instructor  is  no  longer  compelled  to  deal  with  a  whole 
“settee”  of  subjects. 

It  has  long  been  a  vexata  qiiestio  among  educators  how  to 
remedy  this  situation  -  how  to  reduce  somewhat  the  burden 
of  the  grade  teacher  and  at  the  same  time  retain  certain 
advantages  of  the  system,  which  now  commonly  obtains. 
Some  have  advocated  the  extension  of  specialization,  or 
the  so-called  departmental  idea,  thruout  the  grades.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  prevailing  plan  of  one  teacher  for  virtually  all 
subjects  in  any  given  class,  they  would  assign  to  each  teacher 
a  limited  group  of  subjects,  which  she  would  teach  exclu¬ 
sively  in  a  number  of  classes  and  grades. 

It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  purpose  to  rehearse  and  appraise 
the  arguments  for  and  against  such  a  plan.  They  have  been 
presented  elsewhere  with  sufficient  fullness  and  force,  and 
are  familiar  to  all  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  educational 
tendencies  of  the  day.  The  plan  has  certain  acknowledged 
and  decided  advantages,  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  funda¬ 
mental  disadvantages,  which  make  it  of  doubtful  wisdom, 
to  apply  the  departmental  system  to  all  studies  thruout 
the  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Some  who  have 
adopted  it  are  strongly  in  its  favor;  while  others  have  tried 
it  with  such  indifferent  or  unfavorable  results,  as  to  lead  to 
its  abandonment.  Under  favoring  circumstances,  with 
suitably  equipt  teachers  who  have  faith  in  it,  and  with 
adequate  supervision  and  skilful  adjustment  to  special 
conditions,  this  method  of  organizing  the  teaching  has  in 
some  instances  proved  successful.  But  it  is  not  likely  to 
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be  generally  adopted,  because  it  is  regarded  as  on  the 
whole  unsuited  to  the  immaturity  of  the  average  ele¬ 
mentary  pupil,  who,  it  is  believed,  receives  a  better,  all¬ 
round  training,  moral  and  mental,  under  the  single  teacher 
plan. 

Others  who  regard  the  departmental  system  as  ill-adapted 
to  the  lower  elementary  classes,  would  apply  it  to  the  two 
or  three  upper  grammar  grades.  This  plan  is  far  more 
practicable  and  has  met  with  wide  approval.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  important  advantages,  wherever  feasible,  and  so 
far  as  these  grades  are  concerned,  would  solve  the  problem 
of  congestion  of  subjects.  But  it  would  leave  the  “set¬ 
tee”  of  the  teacher  in  the  six  lower  grades  just  as  elongated 
and  crowded  as  before. 

Is  there  not  a  third  plan,  which  if  applied  to  all  grades, 
would  add  materially  to  the  teaching  efficiency  along  the 
entire  line?  Between  the  two  methods  already  described, 
of  applying  to  elementary  teaching  the  principle  of  special¬ 
ization,  a  compromise  might  be  adopted,  which  would  limit 
the  class  teacher  to  a  more  reasonable  number  of  subjects, 
without  impairing  her  personal  influence  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  gained  thru  close  and  continuous  service 
with  one  class,  and  at  the  same  time  would  introduce  some 
of  the  more  marked  advantages  of  the  departmental  system. 

A  program  consisting  of  reading,  including  literature, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  language  lessons,  including  spell¬ 
ing  and  composition,  geography,  and  American  history, 
with  civics,  and  in  the  highest  grade  some  English  or  general 
history,  should  be  the  very  utmost  required  of  the  regular 
class  teacher.  This  of  course  represents  substantially 
the  entire  common  school  curriculum  in  vogue  many 
years  ago,  with,  however,  a  broader  treatment  of  most  sub¬ 
jects.  It  was  certainly  enough  in  those  days  for  one  teacher 
to  handle;  it  is  quite  enough  how — not  to  say,  somewhat 
more  than  enough.  It  includes  subjects  of  sufficient  variety, 
substance  and  scope,  to  furnish  the  teacher  an  ample  field 
for  study  and  stimulate  wide  intellectual  interests.  To 
lay  well  these  foundation  stones  of  education  demands  the 
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teacher’s  undivided  attention.  To  add  other  branches, 
for  most  or  some  of  which  she  may  have  no  taste  or  gift, 
nor  adequate  special  preparation,  is  to  divert  and  scatter 
energies  that  should  be  left  free  to  concentrate  upon  the 
essential,  primary  elements  of  education. 

All  other  subjects,  namely,  drawing,  nature  study  and 
elementary  science,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  and 
manual  training  in  its  various  forms,  should  be  assigned  to 
special  teachers,  who  have  had  expert  preparation,  each 
for  his  own  particular  branch.  These  experts  should  be 
sufficient  in  number,  to  give  the  entire  instruction  in  these 
subjects.  Thus  the  class  teacher  would  be  relieved  from  a 
kind  of  teaching  for  which  she  generally  has  no  special 
qualifications;  and  in  doing  which  the  effectiveness  of  her 
other  work  is  more  or  less  impaired,  because  her  attention 
is  divided  among  too  many  and  too  diverse  subjects. 

Many  of  our  larger  cities  have  adopted  the  following 
plan:  A  head  director  in  each  of  the  departments  named 
above  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment  thruout  the  elementary  school  system.  Under 
the  head  of  each  department  are  usually  a  small  number  of 
district  supervisors,  each  of  whom  has  supervision  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  schools.  Each  supervisor  is  expected  to 
instruct  his  teachers  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  in 
a  general  way  to  oversee  the  classroom  work.  With  a  large 
number  of  classes — sometimes  even  several  hundreds — 
under  his  direction,  the  supervisor  is  able  to  visit  each 
schoolroom  only  at  long  intervals,  perhaps  only  a  few 
times  in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  and,  of  course,  seldom 
or  never  has  the  time  to  give  a  lesson  himself.  The  actual 
teaching  is  left  to  the  regular  class  teacher. 

This  plan  is  far  from  ideal.  Tolerably  effective,  per¬ 
haps,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  falls  far  short  of  the  best  results.  Its  funda¬ 
mental  defect  is,  that  the  teaching  itself  is  done  by  non¬ 
experts.  Even  expert  supervision  can  not  impart  to  the 
class  teacher  the  skill  and  technical  proficiency,  which 
come  only  from  thoro  preliminary  training  in  that  special 
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kind  of  work.  Under  this  plan  the  teaching  given  by  the 
class  teachers,  even  at  its  best,  is  inevitably  inadequate  and 
uneven  in  quality.  With  the  teacher  responsible  for  ten  or 
a  dozen  subjects,  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Drawing,  vocal  music,  nature  study  and  elementary 
science,  physical  training  and  the  various  kinds  of  manual 
training  are  especially  suited  to  be  taught  by  specialists 
only.  To  teach  them  as  they  should  be  taught  requires 
thoro  technical  preparation.  For  successful  specialization 
in  any  one  of  them  a  certain  native  aptitude  or  gift,  a  scien¬ 
tific  type  or  turn  of  mind  is  almost  a  prerequisite.  Hence 
the  futility  of  expecting  the  average  teacher  to  handle  all 
of  these  subjects,  each  of  which  involves  an  essentially 
different  aptitude  and  requires  the  skill  of  the  trained  ex¬ 
pert. 

Another  important  consideration  is  this :  With  a  differ¬ 
ent  teacher  in  every  grade  and  class,  there  is  a  lack  of  unity 
and  progressive  continuity  in  the  teaching  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  thru  all  the  grades.  Outside  supervision  can  remove 
this  lack  only  partially.  In  subjects  of  this  character  this 
unity  and  continuity  in  the  teaching  are  far  more  difficult 
of  attainment  than  in  the  common  branches.  In  one  grade 
or  class  the  subject  may  be  well  taught,  while  in  the  next 
the  teaching  is  of  indifferent  quality,  or  not  closely  articu¬ 
lated  with  that  of  preceding  grades.  With  experts  to  do  the 
teaching  in  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the 
course  of  the  work  will  not  only  be  more  skilfully  planned 
and  be  given  more  real  substance,  but  in  actual  practise 
it  will  be  carried  on  progressively  from  grade  to  grade. 
The  work  of  one  grade  will  naturally  grow  out  of  that  which 
precedes  and  be,  so  to  speak,  dovetailed  into  it,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  pupil  finishes  the  elementary  school  he  will 
have  obtained  a  considerable  body  of  orderly,  systematic 
knowledge  and  experience  quite  worth  while,  which  will 
remain  a  permanent  possession. 

Take,  for  instance,  nature  lessons  in  the  elementary  facts 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  invaluable  if  properly  taught, 
as  a  means  of  training  the  pupil  to  habits  of  observation, 
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placing  him  in  an  intelligent,  intimate  and  appreciative 
relationship  with  the  natural  world,  and  supplying  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  delight  and  instruction  all  his  life 
long.  As  some  one  has  observed:  “It  ought  to  be  as  great 
a  reproach  to  a  person,  not  to  be  able  to  read  the  open 
pages  of  the  world  about  him,  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  the 
open  pages  of  the  printed  book  before  him.” 

As  now  conducted  in  most  elementary  schools,  nature 
study  is  of  little  value,  compared  with  what  might  and 
should  be  made  of  it.  The  work  is  seldom  organized  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  rational  method.  It  is  superficial,  too  scat¬ 
tering,  and  often  repetitious.  It  lacks  logical  development 
from  grade  to  grade,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole,  a 
body  of  teaching,  that  has  a  definite  aim  and  really  means 
something  for  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  pupil. 
As  usually  taught,  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the  futility 
of  requiring  the  regular  class  teacher  to  teach  a  subject 
that  demands  a  unique  kind  of  skill,  if  it  is  really  to  amount 
to  much.  Only  the  skill  of  the  expert  can  organize  into  an 
orderly,  practical  system  the  facts  and  principles  of  nature 
study  and  make  them  so  luminous  to  the  young  learner, 
that  the  book  of  nature  shall  indeed  become  to  him  an  open 
volume  which  he  will  be  able  to  read.  This  is  preeminently 
a  subject  in  which  the  entire  teaching  should  be  turned 
over  to  specialists  only.  In  every  school  building  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  room  or  rooms  suitably  equipt 
for  this  work  with  necessary  apparatus  and  supplied  with 
material  for  illustration  and  demonstration.  This  plan 
would  greatly  simplify  the  whole  problem  of  nature  teaching 
and  make  it  far  more  effective. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  nature 
study  and  elementary  science  is  also  true  of  drawing, 
vocal  music,  physical  training  and  the  manual  arts.  Manual 
training  in  some  form  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
thruout  the  elementary  grades.  But  it  should  be  placed 
solely  in  the  hands  of  those  specially  qualified  to  teach  it. 
The  difficulty  of  assigning  it  to  the  regular  class  teacher  has 
been  so  generally  recognized,  that  of  the  schools  where 
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manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  the  grades,  a  large 
majority  have  made  it  a  separate  department  in  charge  of 
special  teachers. 

Physical  training  calls  for  expert  teaching.  Expert  super¬ 
vision  merely  can  not  fill  its  place.  Every  large  school 
should  have  a  physical  director,  who  with  one  or  more  as¬ 
sistants,  as  may  be  needed,  should  give  all  the  teaching 
in  this  department  a  daily  lesson  twenty  minutes  for  every 
class.  Their  work  should  include,  as  an  allied  subject,  in¬ 
struction  in  practical  physiology  and  hygiene  and  also  the 
direction  of  the  pupils  in  their  games  and  plays.  Normal 
schools  for  teachers  of  physical  training  very  properly  give 
much  prominence  in  their  curriculums  to  physiology  and 
hygiene  and  the  practical  conduct  of  play,  in  order  to 
meet  this  very  need. 

The  school  building  should  have  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  physical  department,  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  number  of  classes  at  one  time  and  equipt  with  dumb¬ 
bells,  clubs,  wands  and  other  simple  apparatus.  Only 
the  trained  specialist  knows  best  how  to  adapt  the  exer¬ 
cises  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  pupils.  He  should  have 
time  to  study  individual  cases,  which  may  require  special 
exercises.  Giving  the  teaching  himself,  he  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  do  this  intelligently.  Moreover,  he 
has  at  his  command  a  far  greater  variety  of  exercises,  than 
is  possible  for  the  regular  class  teachers,  whose  repertory 
for  various  reasons  must  be  comparatively  limited.  Monot¬ 
ony  will  thus  be  avoided  and  class  interest  be  maintained 
at  a  higher  level.  Physical  training,  according  to  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  education,  as  most  valuable  to  the  pupil  during 
his  school  life  and  as  a  means  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
in  after-years.  And  the  expert  is  alone  qualified  to  give 
it  in  a  scientific  way. 

Skill  in  teaching  vocal  music  is  very  far  from  being  a 
universal  accomplishment  among  elementary  teachers. 
Some  are  virtually  disqualified,  because  they  have  no 
acute  “ear”  for  music,  or  have  had  no  special  training  in 
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the  difficult  art  of  teaching  it.  One  may  be  able  to  sing 
with  acceptance  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  music,  and  yet  be  unable  to  train  others.  This  requires 
a  special  gift  and  a  certain  artistic  mastery,  as  well  as  thoro 
practical  knowledge.  Mere  supervision  can  not  impart 
these.  The  same  is  true  of  drawing.  Holding  the  class 
teachers  responsible  for  these  branches  is  open  to  essentially 
the  same  objections  that  apply  in  the  case  of  nature  study, 
and  physical  and  manual  training.  All  of  them  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  specialist. 

To  these  departments  a  department  of  vocal  expression 
might  well  be  added  in  the  elementary  school,  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  there  as  in  the  high  school.  Placed  in  charge 
of  specially  qualified  teachers,  it  would  furnish  training  in 
the  right  use  of  that  universal,  every-day  tool  of  expression, 
the  speaking  voice,  a  subject  of  great  practical  value, 
but  to  which  very  little  attention  is  given  in  our  lower 
schools.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  number  of  school 
children  afflicted  with  various  vocal  defects  is  surprizingly 
large,  far  larger  than  has  been  generally  believed.  These 
should  be  remedied  before  they  become  fixt  habits.  Their 
correction  would  properly  fall  within  the  province  of  this 
department,  which  would  be  able  to  give  them  expert 
attention,  impossible  for  the  class  teacher. 

The  plan  here  outlined,  of  leaving  to  the  regular  class 
teachers  exclusively  all  the  standard  branches,  which  form 
the  staple  of  a  common  school  education,  and  of  assigning 
all  others  to  specialists,  combines  the  essential  advan¬ 
tages  of  both  the  single  teacher  method  and  the  depart¬ 
mental  system.  •  It  has  been  strongly  urged  as  a  distinc¬ 
tive  benefit  of  the  latter,  that  each  class  comes  under  the 
instruction  of  a  number  of  different  teachers.  It  is  well 
understood,  that  there  is  a  certain  intellectual  stimulus 
derived  by  the  pupil  from  contact  with  different  minds 
and  personalities.  A  greater  interest  in  the  subjects 
taught  is  likely  to  be  aroused,  than  when  all  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  by  one  person.  There  is  danger,  however, 
of  pushing  this  plan  to  an  extreme,  to  the  disadvantage 
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of  the  immature  pupil,  who  is  liable  to  become  more  or 
less  confused  and  distracted  by  the  constant  succession  of 
teachers  during  each  day,  as  different  subjects  are  taken  up. 
Past  educational  experience  warns  us  to  avoid  going  to 
extremes  of  any  kind.  Within  due  limits  specialization  is 
highly  useful.  May  not  the  true  via  media  be  found  by 
limiting  specialization  to  drawing,  nature  study  and  ele¬ 
mentary  science,  vocal  music,  vocal  expression,  physical 
training  and  the  manual  branches,  while  all  the  staple  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  common  school  education  are  reserved  for  the 
regular  class  teacher?  This  should  supply  all  the  change 
in  personality,  all  the  attrition  with  different  minds,  all 
the  variety  of  method,  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  young 
pupil.  Hitherto  the  class  teacher  has  had  to  carry  virtually 
the  whole  burden  of  the  curriculum.  The  entire  menu, 
all  the  varieties  of  mental  pabalum  are  served  up  by  the 
same  person  and  seasoned  with  the  same  intellectual  flavor¬ 
ing.  No  wonder  the  teaching  and  the  teacher  pall  at  times 
upon  the  pupil’s  taste.  The  coming  of  the  teachers  of  these 
special  branches  to  give  their  lessons  would  be  to  him  an 
enlivening,  exhilarating  event  in  each  day’s  experience 
and  have  an  indirect  reflex  influence  to  deepen  his  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  class  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  here  suggested  would  es¬ 
cape  the  chief  and,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  objection 
urged  against  the  departmental  system  by  those  who  op¬ 
pose  it  in  its  extreme  form.  It  is  claimed  that  if  applied 
to  the  entire  curriculum,  that  system  would  result  in  a 
serious  weakening  of  the  teacher’s  personal  influence  upon 
the  individual  pupil.  One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  of  one  teacher  for  all  subjects  in  elementary 
schools  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  teacher  and  pupil 
to  come  into  intimate  and  continuous  personal  relations, 
both  mental  and  moral.  The  teacher,  we  are  told,  will 
understand  the  pupil  better,  his  characteristics,  peculiari¬ 
ties,  capabilities  and  aptitudes,  the  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  him.  She  can  give  more  individual  at¬ 
tention,  sympathy  and  has  a  stronger  moral  hold  and  a 
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steadier  influence  for  the  formation  of  good  habits.  There 
is  undeniably  much  force  in  this  contention.  Under  the  plan 
proposed  in  this  article  these  advantages  will  remain  in  prac¬ 
tically  full  strength,  and  the  corresponding  drawbacks 
of  the  departmental  system  will  be  avoided.  The  pupils 
would  be  under  the  same  teacher  on  an  average  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  daily  school  session,  the  remaining  time 
being  divided,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  among  the 
teachers  of  special  branches.  Their  coming  at  occasional 
periods  during  the  day  would  afford  the  regular  teacher  a 
useful  break  in  the  actual  work  of  instruction,  an  interval 
which  she  could  occupy  with  other  work  essential  to  the 
progress  of  her  class. 

On  all  grounds  specialization  in  elementary  grade  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  and  upon  the  plan  here  sketched  would 
make  for  higher  efficiency  along  the  entire  line.  The 
class  teacher  would  be  relieved  in  part  from  the  too  heavy 
burden  of  a  dozen  widely  differing  subjects,  imposed  by 
our  present  educational  system.  Her  “settee”  would  be 
reduced  to  more  reasonable  dimensions,  including  subjects 
of  sufficient  variety  and  importance,  to  mobilize  all  one’s 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  those  subjects  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  specialization  would  be  taught 
by  specialists  only.  Besides,  the  pupils  will  reap  certain 
marked  advantages,  while  their  higher  interests  will  suffer 
no  damage  or  loss. 

WiNTHROP  D.  Sheldon 

Philadelphi.\,  Pa. 


IV 


TRADE  INSTRUCTION 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  faces  the  school 
of  today  is  the  establishment  of  trade  instruction.  From 
time  to  time  trade  schools  have  been  established  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  boy  or  girl  the  training  in  vocational  work 
which  was  previously  given  either  in  the  home  or  by  the 
master- workman  to  his  apprentice.  A  trade  school  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  reproduces  factory  conditions 
in  its  shops  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  aims,  by  full  time  at¬ 
tendance  of  pupils,  to  graduate  an  artisan  competent  to 
enter  a  trade  without  further  apprenticeship,  or  at  most 
but  a  short  apprenticeship.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  trade  schools  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  prevoca- 
tional  instruction  which  will  be  taken  up  later.  Within 
the  last  few  years  prevocational  instruction  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  public  schools,  largely  in  the  form  of 
manual  arts,  and  here  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  types  of 
trades,  rather  than  on  special  trades. 

Historically,  trade  instruction,  or  vocational  instruction, 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  family  where  the  boy  or  girl  learned 
from  actual  observation  and  practise  the  trades  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  father  and  mother.  As  occupations  became 
more  separate  and  distinct  in  later  times,  we  find  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  system  springing  up,  with  certain  specialists 
acting  as  masters  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  trade 
to  boys  who  had  been  given  into  their  keeping  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  apprenticeship  system  to  a  certain 
extent  exists  today.  But  this  system  does  not  and  can  not 
solve  the  problem  of  trade  instruction  for  the  following 
reasons : 

I.  The  specialization  and  subdivision  of  industries 
have  made  the  apprentice  a  much  less  important  factor  than 
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formerly.  The  work  which  a  man  does  today  in  the  large 
factory  system  is  very  limited  and  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  complete  trade.  The  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge  to  run  a  machine  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  weeks, 
or  months,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  teaching  the  man  the 
entire  trade,  when  only  a  small  portion  of  his  knowledge 
will  be  used. 

2.  The  size  in  the  growth  of  contracting  firms  has  made 

the  relation  between  the  apprentice  and  employer  less  direct 
and  personal  than  it  used  to  be.  Formerly  the  apprentice 
lived  in  the  family  of  the  master-workman  and  received 
not  only  instruction  in  his  trade  but  was  held  to  a  rigid 
course  of  conduct  by  the  master,  who  was  responsible  for 
his  moral  development,  as  well  as  for  his  trade  instruction. 
Such  relations  today  are  impossible.  ^ 

3.  Employers  today  who  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  apprentices  aim  chiefly  at  the  training  of  foremen, 
rather  than  journeymen  workers.  The  apprentice  system 
in  its  present  status  turns  out  competent  directors  of  labor, 
but  does  not  busy  itself  with  the  average  worker.  One 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  competing  firms  will  attract  work¬ 
men  away  from  their  employers  by  paying  better  wages, 
and  thus  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  any  firm  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  time  or  effort  towards  making  the  workman 
perfect  in  his  line  only  to  have  him  leave  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
comes  of  value. 

Another  solution  to  the  problem  which  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  is  that  of  including  industrial  courses  in  the  regular 
high  school.  This  solution  will  not  be  sufficient,  for  the 
reason  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  boys  finish  their  high 
school  course,  and  of  those  who  do  finish  the  high  school 
course  only  a  small  per  cent  engage  in  industries.  A  great 
majority  of  boys  who  go  thru  the  high  school  plan  to  be¬ 
come  leaders  rather  than  followers,  and  the  high  school, 
as  it  exists  today,  seems  to  be  laying  emphasis  upon  the 
production  of  useful  men,  rather  than  upon  the  preparation 
of  usable  men. 

The  third  solution  which  has  been  tried  is  that  of  night 
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technical  and  trade  schools.  There  are  several  objections 
to  this  system  of  trade  instruction  which  might  be  listed 
as  follows: 

1.  The  system  of  night  schools  is  only  secondary  to 
the  regular  school  work  and  is  not  ranked  as  being  equal 
in  importance  either  by  the  men  in  charge  or  by  those 
who  are  taking  courses.  Consequently,  it  does  not  func¬ 
tion  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

2.  The  length  of  attendance  is  short,  as  unskilled 
laborers  migrate  frequently  from  one  town  to  another,  or 
from  one  part  of  the  same  city  to  another. 

3.  The  courses  given  are  not  differentiated;  thus,  a 
man  who  wishes  to  perfect  himself  in  the  building  trade 
ought  not  to  take  the  same  course  in  mathematics,  let  us 
say,  as  the  man  who  wishes  instruction  in  plumbing.  The 
problems  which  they  will  have  to  solve  in  actual  life  are 
very  distinct;  but  in  the  night  schools  there  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  teachers,  nor  sufficient  men  in  any  one  group,  to  make 
it  worth  while  dividing  the  classes  according  to  trades. 

4.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  night  school 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  regular  day  schools  and  enter 
the  night  work  tired  from  their  work  of  the  day  and  in  no 
condition  to  give  the  kind  of  help  they  should  extend  to 
the  students.  More  than  that,  they  are  academic  teach¬ 
ers  in  a  great  many  cases  who  do  not  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  worker  and  wish  to  teach  the  courses  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  the  regular 
day  school. 

5.  The  men  who  attend  the  classes  also  go  in  the  even¬ 
ing  tired  from  their  day’s  work  and  are  unable  to  give  the 
maximum  amount  of  attention  and  mental  ability  to  the 
work. 

These  reasons  account,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  rather 
unfavorable  results  that  are  found  in  our  night  schools  in  the 
large  cities. 

We  should  remember  that  the  great  majority  of  boys 
who  enter  the  school  will  eventually  become  wage  earners, 
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working  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  rather  than  be¬ 
coming  leaders  in  their  profession. 

According  to  the  Cleveland  educational  survey  2400 
boys  leave  school  each  year  before  finishing  the  eighth 
grade,  or  at  its  completion,  and  only  about  1600  go  on  to 
high  schools.  Of  these  2400  boys,  the  great  majority 
enter  the  trade  which  will  pay  them  the  highest  wages 
for  their  unskilled  efforts. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
150,000  men  employed  in  the  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  unskilled 
laborers.  This  situation  presents  a  menace  to  the  future 
of  American  democracy,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  make 
of  the  unskilled  worker  a  thinking,  planning  individual. 

As  far  as  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  those  who  have 
had  some  training,  compared  with  those  who  leave  school 
before  they  have  had  any  vocational  training,  is  concerned, 
the  following  table,  based  on  a  study  of  2000  wage  earners 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Industrial  and  Technological  training,  would 
demonstrate  that  the  earning  capacity  of  an  unskilled 
worker  is  comparatively  stationary  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
two: 

Wage  per  week  of  Wage  per  week  of 


Age.  mere  apprentice.  trade  school  graduates. 

14  .  4.CXJ 

15  .  450 

16  .  5.00 

17  .  6.00 

18  .  7.00  10.00 

19  .  850  11.75 

20  .  9.50  15.00 

21  .  9.50  16.00 

22  .  11.50  •  20.00 

23  .  11.75  21.00 

24  .  12.00  23.00 

25  .  12.75  31.00 


The  system  recommended  for  trade  instruction  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  An  ordinary  grammar  school  education  up  to  the 
seventh  grade,  at  which  time  the  junior  high  school,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  would  be 
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introduced.  This  junior  high  school  would  be  divided 
into  two  courses, — one  composed  of  the  regular  junior 
high  school  courses,  largely  academic,  but  with  increased 
training  in  industrial  arithmetic,  a  course  in  industrial 
drawing  and  elementary  science  relating  to  the  industries 
of  the  community;  courses  in  industrial  information  In 
which  the  children  would  receive  instruction  as  to  the 
chances  for  advancement  in  the  different  trades,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  these  trades  to  health  and  the  length  of  life,  and 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  make  a  success  in  each  line 
of  work;  and  lastly,  courses  in  industrial  shop  work.  The 
second  division  of  the  junior  high  r.chool  would  be  a  voca¬ 
tional  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  would  be  open  to  those  who  wished  to  elect  it,  basing 
their  choice  upon  the  knowledge  that  they  could  remain 
in  the  school  only  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  should 
be  made  the  minimum  age  for  leaving  school  and  for  enter¬ 
ing  employment.  In  addition  to  this,  other  students, 
who  by  their  inability  to  handle  academic  work  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  would  not  make  a  success  in  the  regular 
academic  courses,  should  be  enrolled  in  these  courses  by 
the  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  students  who  had  taken 
the  regular  junior  high  school  course  would  go  on  into  the  senior 
high  school,  preparing  themselves  to  enter  later  a  profes¬ 
sional  college  or  an  academic  college;  or  they  might  enter 
a  trade  high  school  which  would  fit  them  for  positions 
as  foremen  in  the  various  trades  and  later  carry  on  their 
work  in  a  technical  college,  if  they  could  afford  to  do  so. 
For  the  boy  who  had  taken  vocational  courses  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  two  lines  of  work  would  be  open:  If 
he  found  that  he  could  remain  in  school  long  enough  to 
complete  the  senior  high  school  work  he  could  easily  make 
up  his  ninth  grade  and  continue  either  the  senior  high  school 
course  or  go  directly  into  a  trade  high  school.  If  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  sixteen  he  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment,  he  should  be  obliged  to  continue  his  instruction 
by  means  of  continuation  or  cooperative  schools  (in  which 
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employers  should  be  compelled  to  cooperate),  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen;  thus  we  would  have  compulsory  system 
of  training  for  all  industrial  workers  up  to  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een  at  least,  and  employers  should  be  required  by  state 
laws  to  furnish  their  employees  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  time,  and  that,  without  deducting  time  spent  in  school 
from  their  wages,  so  that  this  system  could  be  carried  out. 

The  reasons  for  including  this  prevocational  course  in 
the  junior  high  school  are  that  courses  given  in  such  an 
institution  would  be  broader  than  those  given  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  or  trade  school,  because  there  would  be  a  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  students  preparing  for  industrial  work 
and  those  taking  work  for  other  ends. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  trade  instruction  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  has  been  unpopular  is  because  the  trades  have 
been  mostly  forced  upon  people  who  were  confined  in 
charitable  or  penal  institutions,  and  only  by  including  this 
instruction  in  the  public  school  system  can  the  stigma 
which  at  the  present  time  rests  on  trade  instruction  be  re¬ 
moved.  Another  reason  for  including  this  work  in  the 
junior  high  school  is  that  in  this  way  enough  boys  can  be 
grouped  together  to  make  classes  large  enough  to  demand 
trade  instruction.  It  is  estimated  that  from  500  boys 
taken  from  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  in  later  life,  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  will  be 


as  follows : 

Metal  trades .  50 

Building  trades .  45 

Printing  trades .  9 

Other  trades .  12 

Semiskilled  occupations .  104 

Commercial  work _ ; .  100 

Clerical  work .  80 

Transportation  service .  55 

Domestic  and  personal  service .  25 

Professional  work .  15 

.  Public  service  occupations .  05 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt 
to  introduce  any  sort  of  speciahzed  trade  instruction  in 
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a  given  grade  or  small  high  school  is  out  of  the  question. 
Objections,  of  course,  will  be  made  to  this  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  really  increases  expenses  in  running  the 
school,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  things  least 
to  be  considered  if  we  can  take  care  of  the  men  who  will 
go  to  make  up  the  trade  workers  of  the  future.  The  Gary 
system  has  demonstrated  that  instructional  work  in  the 
trades  is  no  more  expensive  than  ordinary  academic  instruc¬ 
tion,  if  handled  in  the  proper  way.  Another  objection 
which  will  be  raised  is  that  such  a  group  of  trades  would 
work  towards  the  formation  of  classes  in  our  society,  which 
we  have  struggled  against  up  to  the  present  time. 

Our  schools  at  the  present  time,  altho  democratic  in  form, 
are  democratic  only  for  the  community  and  not  for  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  any  instruction  which  is  not  democratic  for 
an  individual  must  inevitably  tend  towards  the  formation 
of  classes.  When  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic 
originated  the  school  system  they  decided  that  as  the  mental 
plane  was  the  only  basis  on  which  all  men  could  be  free  and 
equal,  it  was  necessary  to  make  our  public  school  system 
a  common  meeting  place  for  the  children  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  children  of  the  rich.  This  resulted  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  democratic  school  system  for  the  community  at  large; 
but  for  the  son  of  the  poor  man  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  his  expenses  until  he  had  completed  his  school  work, 
the  system  was  decidedly  aristocratic  in  that  it  left  him 
without  the  means  to  prepare  himself  for  a  line  of  work 
which  he  must  necessarily  take  up  in  later  life.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  an  academic  training  or  none  at  all, 
and  this  tended  to  create  classes  such  as  we  find  in  the 
United  States  today — the  school  men,  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  high  school  and  college  education,  and  the  abso¬ 
lutely  untrained,  unskilled  worker,  a  class  division  which 
will  result  more  disastrously,  in  so  far  as  the  future  of  the 
nation  is  concerned,  than  could  a  possible  class  distinc¬ 
tion  which  might  arise  from  a  well-regulated  system  of 
trade  instruction.  The  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in 
the  realization  of  such  a  course  as  has  been  advocated 
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would  be  the  traditions  which  school  men  are  slow  to  leave, 
the  conservatism  of  the  school  system,  the  lack  of  the  trained 
teachers  and  school  equipment,  and  possibly  more  than  all 
others,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children  to 
have  the  younger  generations  enter  a  profession  rather  than 
a  trade.  All  of  these  obstacles  must  be  overcome,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  future  of  the  industrial  worker  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  educated  workman  makes 
a  better  family  man  than  the  uneducated  worker.  Poverty 
and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand.  Ignorance  and  lack  of 
civic  pride  are  close  companions.  In  the  case  of  the  Jukes 
family  we  find  that  out  of  the  1400  cases  investigated  only 
20  had  ever  learned  a  trade,  and  10  of  these  had  learned  it  in 
a  penal  institution.  The  skilled  workman  is  a  good  wage 
earner ;  being  a  good  wage  earner,  his  family  is  well  provided 
for  and  he  is  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community.  Political,  civil,  social,  ethical  and  con¬ 
ventional  values  thus  result  from  trade  instruction,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  utilitarian  or  practical. 

Our  industrial  system  at  the  present  time  has  been  very 
aptly  called  the  Pland  of  Iron,  and  might  be  very  well 
symbolized  by  Rodin’s  famous  group  called  the  Hand  of 
God,  where  we  see  a  puny  human  figure,  in  the  grasp  of  a 
mighty  hand,  struggling  to  release  himself.  In  the  same 
way  the  unskilled  worker  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  complicated 
mass  of  machinery,  only  a  small  part  of  which  he  under¬ 
stands,  and  is  subjected  daily  to  the  deadening  monotony 
of  routine  work,  the  value  of  which  he  does  not  understand 
as  he  does  not  see  the  work  carried  out  to  completion. 
The  only  way  to  escape  from  this  Iron  Hand  is  thru  educa¬ 
tion;  and  for  the  workman  the  kind  of  education  which  is 
necessary  must  be  not  only  instruction  in  his  particular 
line  of  work,  but  a  sufficiently  broad,  cultural  training  to 
enable  him  to  understand  the  needs  of  his  community  and 
the  needs  of  his  country.  Fred  K.  FlEageE 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico 
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THE  PROSCRIPTION  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS 

The  question  of  so-called  prescribed  courses  in  our  colleges 
has  had  a  curious  history.  Some  institutions  have  removed 
one  course  after  another  from  the  list  of  work  which  must 
be  taken  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  degree.  Others 
have  started  with  a  free  and  almost  general  elective  system 
and  have  gradually  come  to  demand  absolutely  certain 
courses.  So,  the  tendencies  are  contradictory  and  work  in 
two  ways. 

There  are  two  or  three  bases  on  which  a  verdict  might 
be  rendered  as  to  the  advisability  of  proscribing  certain 
prescriptions  or  of  augmenting  them.  First  is  the  prag¬ 
matic  theory  that  only  those  courses  should  be  retained 
as  necessary  for  the  degree  which  will  be  of  definite  use  to 
students  in  after-life.  But  here,  on  the  pure  item  of  use¬ 
fulness,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  as  to  diversity 
of  needs.  One  man  would  thus  need  for  his  future  career 
courses  which  another  man  would  deem  a  waste  of  time, 
and  vice  versa.  So  it  seems  that,  if  the  future  utility  is 
the  basis  of  evaluation,  the  general  elective  system  should 
be  followed — leaving  each  student  to  recognize,  and  aim 
to  fill  his  own  needs  with  sense  and  security.  A  school  of 
business,  a  school  of  journalism,  a  technical  institution, 
would  seem  in  many  cases  to  supplant  the  college,  if  we 
adopt  the  single  criterion  of  usefulness.  And  it  is  right 
that  they  should. 

Then,  if  we  decide  that  the  academic  training  in  the 
college  should  not  depend  on  specific  knowledge  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  as  to  accounts  and  budgets,  news  leaders  and  edi¬ 
torials,  or  the  strains  and  stresses  in  bridge  building — if 
we  decide  that  the  college  course  should  have  a  general 
cultural  value,  we  have  two  more  bases  for  selection.  There 
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are  men  of  the  old  school  who  insist  on  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics  on  account  of  their  disciplinary  value,  and 
forget  the  elementary  principle  of  pedagogical  psychology 
that  discipline  and  severe  training  is  possible  in  any  course 
and  that  no  course  should  be  taught  for  discipline  alone. 
There  are  others  of  an  administrative  turn  of  mind  who 
recall  that  the  college  has  raised,  and  can  in  the  future  raise,  its 
standards  for  entrance  and  compel  the  secondary  schools 
to  do  the  mere  drudgery  of  elementary  work  in  English, 
history,  mathematics  and  the  classics.  Both  of  these 
groups,  the  disciplinarians  and  the  administrators,  have  a 
certain  amount  of  ground  to  stand  on  and  much  traditional 
argumentative  rhetoric.  But  both  would  avoid  the  issue 
by  insisting  on  certain  things  being  prescribed,  for  in  the 
last  analysis  it  matters  little  whether  the  subjects  are  pre¬ 
scribed  thru  the  high  school  and  entrance  requirements, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  history  where  collegiate  teachers  con¬ 
demn  the  inefficiency  of  secondary  school  teachers,  in  the 
college  itself.  The  result  is  the  same;  certain  things  are 
prescribed. 

Yet,  my  own  conception  of  the  function  and  purpose  of 
a  small  college  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  “elective” 
enthusiast  who  dreams  only  of  a  glorified  collection  of  lec¬ 
tures  crowned  with  the  white  sheepskin  halo  of  the  A.B. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  slightly  more  rigid  and  ex¬ 
acting  form  of  an  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  a  college.  I  may  be  traveling  on  narrow  paths,  but 
the  flowers  may  be  better  than  the  dusty  daisies  of  the 
broad  and  easy  highway.  I  may  be  very  radical  in  my 
views,  and  to  be  a  rebel  now  is  the  nearest  to  being 
a  reactionary"  I  know  of.  Since  the  rule  of  the  times — 
“the  go”  if  you  will — is  to  cast  aside  restrictions,  the 
real  radical  is  the  man  who  accepts — and  he  is  despised  and 
condemned  more  frequently  than  the  person  who  denies. 

With  this  preliminary  warning,  I  shall  state  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  working  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  a  day  when 
all  the  courses  in  college  shall  be  prescribed  courses.  I 
mean  that  our  academic  institutions  should  each  set  a  seal 
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of  a  certain  intellectual  character  upon  the  youths  who  pass 
“four  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives”  in  those  institutions. 
I  would  give  the  boys  a  real  point  of  view.  Call  it  what 
you  will.  Make  it  what  you  will.  But  let  it  be  definite 
and  lasting.  Teach  them,  if  you  please,  to  “know  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  prefer  the 
right;  to  know  the  difference  between  the  refined  and  the 
vulgar,  and  prefer  the  refined.”  Teach  one  particular 
thing  in  one  particular  way.  But  let  it  be  one,  and  not  a 
hundred  different  ones  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

To  accomplish  this  desired  result,  an  ideal  and  distant 
one,  to  be  sure,  a  complete  prescriptive  system  is  necessary. 
I  mean  that  a  certain  program  must  be  selected  for  the 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years,  and  must 
be  taught.  Both  the  selection  and  the  teaching  must  be 
accomplished  by  all  the  instructors  in  all  the  departments 
working  in  close  cooperation,  the  cooperation  to  be  based 
on  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained,  the  collegiate  stamp 
which  shall  be  upon  a  student’s  mind  as  well  as  upon  his 
diploma,  a  stamp  that  is  an  intellectual  thing  and  not  a 
matter  of  “grades”  and  sheepskins.^ 

The  teaching  in  such  an  ideal  college  would  have  as  the 
first  principle  of  its  existence  the  concert  of  pedagogical 
forces.  The  old  idea  of  knowledge  being  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments  of  which  certain  may  be  “elected,” 
must  go  by  the  board.  The  freshman  must  realize  that 
all  learning  is  related  to  himself  and  to  his  future  life  as  a 
cultured  citizen,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  if  you  prefer. 
In  freshman  prescribed  courses  in  history,’  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  philosophy,  science  he  should  be  taught  that  de¬ 
ductive  and  inductive  logic  is  actually  to  be  found  in  ge¬ 
ometry  and  physics;  that  composition  correctness  is  not 
demanded  by  his  English  teacher  alone;  that  the  theory  of 

‘  I  do  not  intend  this  educational  program  to  apply  to  the  large  and 
diversified  state  universities  but  rather  to  small  ungraduate  colleges  similar 
to  that  with  which  I  was  connected  when  the  paper  was  written.  A  state 
institution  must  serve  a  heterogeneous  public  and  must  not  take  sides.  The 
small  eastern  college  is  not  big  enough  to  be  extensive :  so  it  should  be  in¬ 
tensive. 
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progress  is  not  divided  from  history  and  literature  by  a 
high  board  fence;  that  evolutionary  concepts  influenced 
philosophy,  intellectual  history  and  socialistic  doctrine  as 
well  as  scientific  method;  that  literature  is  a  criticism  of 
life,  not  merely  an  airy  romantic  thing,  and  throws  im¬ 
portant  light  upon  social  history  and  modem  thought. 
He  should  be  taught  knowledge  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  selection 
of  separate  heresies  where  the  historian  laughs  at  Bmne- 
ti^re,  the  philosopher  at  Shelley,  the  litterateur  at  James 
Stuart,  the  mathematician  at  Shaw,  and  the  physicist 
at  Bacon.  He  should  not  learn  things  piecemeal  but  as  an 
ordered  whole. 

But  lest  the  cooperation  end  in  confusion,  and  the  ordered 
repast  degenerate  into  hash,  much  careful  planning  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  departmental  representatives  concerned  must 
confer  seriously  and  frequently,  and  real  results  must  come 
of  their  conferences.  A  certain  definite  thing  must  be 
taught  in  a  certain  definite  way,  and  not  in  “water-tight 
compartments.”  And  the  result  of  the  teaching  must  be 
a  definite  point  of  view,  a  philosophy  of  life  which  shall  be 
the  thing  for  which  that  college  stands  and  by  which  it 
lives.  The  work  must  be  concentrated  and  not  scattered. 
Boys  must  not  be  taught  that  certain  theorems,  certain 
historical  facts,  or  certain  literature  tendencies  are  true; 
but  they  must  be  taught  that  a  certain  kind  of  culture  and 
philosophy  of  life  is  true,  and  that  these  theorems,  facts 
and  tendencies  are  but  illustrations  of  this  truth.  Keen 
interest  and  constant  cooperation  are  essential.  ''U union 
fait  la  force.”  This  means  work.  But  what  is  work  com¬ 
pared  to  the  honorable  end  of  bringing  up  the  youths  in  the 
way  they  should  go? 

There  are  two  academic  shibboleths  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  operation  of  this  scheme.  One  is  the 
silly  superstition  of  academic  freedom.  I  would  have  the 
teachers  working  all  for  each  and  each  for  all;  obeying  the 
will  of  the  combined  faculty.  The  teacher  in  the  class¬ 
room  should  represent  the  college  point  of  view  and  not  an 
individual  whim  or  fancy.  And  if  he  yearns  after  new 
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theories  and  freedom  of  expression,  he  should  have  ample 
opportunity  to  express  them  in  the  faculty  conferences  j 

where  his  opinions  would  receive  sensible  estimation  and  j 

sane  scrutiny.  In  the  classroom  they  would  merely  be  | 

blindly  accepted  as  proclamations  ex  cathedra.  If  the  spirit  ^ 

of  the  college  were  a  radical  spirit,  so  each  individual  in-  . 

structor  should  teach  the  point  of  view  of  that  institution.  j 

If  it  were  a  conservative  spirit,  so  each  instructor  should 
teach  it.  The  dividing  line  between  radical  theory  and  con-  ] 

servative  thought  should  not  be  between  one  classroom  and  j 

another  but  between  one  college  and  another.  And  the  ' 

American  pedagogs  could  easily  be  re-assorted  into  homo-  ■ 

geneous  groups.  i 

The  other  academic  shibboleth  to  be  cast  aside  is  a  new 
one;  it  is  illustrated,  by  stating  a  plausible  objection 
which  might  be  posed  against  this  plan  by  any  sane  . 

person:  “Who  is  to  decide  what  is  to  be  the  ‘point  J 

of  view’  in  each  college?  Probably  the  older  and  wiser  I 

members  of  the  teaching  staff.  And  are  they  not  all  i 

of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind,  behind  the  times,  liable  " 

1 

to  stifle  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  institution  by  pre- 

venting  it,  a  great  intellectual  power-house,  from  really  .  j 


leading  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age?’’  To  this  veto  i 

the  reply  is  easy.  Laying  aside  the  great  probability  of  a  \ 

radically  minded  faculty,  I  shall  answer  the  direct  charge  \ 

of  conservatism,  and  the  answer  is  concerned  with  my  I 

conception  of  the  functions  of  college  and  a  university  as  I 

purveyors  of  the  past,  as  representatives  of  all  that  has  * 

been  thought  and  done  on  earth  since  the  world  began.  I 

A  college  teaches  the  past,  radicalism  denies  it;  and  the 


two  can  not  be  done  at  one  and  the  same  time.  To  ridicule 
Dante,  sneer  at  Christianity,  smile  over  Rousseau,  scorn 
chivalry,  laugh  at  Bunyan,  and  deprecate  nationalism  is 
not  the  way  to  lead  youthful  minds  to  understand  what  these 
men  and  things  mean  in  the  history  of  human  progress. 
There  is  one  great  society  alone  on  earth,  the  noble  living 
and  the  noble  dead,  and  here  is  one  place,  at  least,  where 
the  dead  are  more  numerous  than  the  living.  To  reject 


J 
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these  men  ex  cathedra  is  to  reject  their  heritages.  It  is 
so  easy  to  deny  the  past  of  which  one  knows  nothing. 
And  it  is  easier  to  fall  into  the  superficial  errors  of  the  past, 
as  does  many  a  “new  thinker”  who  “when  examined  closely 
often  proves  to  be  a  man  who  merely  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  of  what  other  people  have  already 
thought.”  The  function  of  the  college  is  to  represent  the 
past  and  to  explain  its  bearings  on  modern  life,  and  it  is 
well  equip t  to  do  these  things.  And  if  the  college  is 
conservative,  with  its  immense  libraries  and  facilities  for 
research  it  naturally  ought  to  be.  It  represents  the  past. 
The  modern  man  is  skeptical  and  critical,  as  were  the  ro¬ 
manticists,  the  humanists,  the  Greeks,  and,  I  fancy,  even 
the  Neolithic  folk;  and  he  can  find  plenty  of  other  fields  in 
which  to  nurse  his  radical  inclinations;  the  Rand  School  of 
Social  Science,  Emma  Goldman  and  her  Mother  Earth, 
The  Masses,  and  even  The  New  Republic.  But,  by  its 
nature  the  university  is  bound  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  fruitful  past  rather  than  the  frantic  present.  And  when 
it  expounds  the  past,  conservatively  if  you  insist,  it  should 
expound  with  definite  intent  and  coordination,  not  in  small 
and  unconnected  packets. 

It  is  a  matter  of  education.  Shall  we  lead  these  young 
chaps  thru  many  bewildering  facts  and  leave  them  without 
a  dominating  point  of  view?  Or  shall  we  let  them  receive 
their  knowledge  in  sections,  unconnected — ^at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  glib  second-rate  popularizer  of  one  or  another  phil¬ 
osopher  who  offers  a  facile  explanation  which  the  flounder¬ 
ing  undergraduate  is  as  yet  incapable  of  estimating  at  its 
true  w'orth,  be  that  worth  great  or  little?  It  is  a  matter  of 
education.  It  may  seem  old-fashioned  and  silly — para¬ 
phrasing  Mr.  Chesterton — to  say  that  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  creed  of  Calvin  and  the  church  of  Laud,  between 
the  theology  of  Aquinas  and  the  philosophy  of  Swedenborg, 
between  the  faith  of  Kipling  and  the  disbelief  of  Shaw, 
between  the  world  of  Darwin  and  Russel  Wallace  and  that 
of  General  Booth,  between  the  conviction  of  Newman  and 
the  experimental  hypotheses  of  Huxley,  between  the  social 
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teachings  of  Gibson  and  Masefield  and  the  religion  of 
poetry  of  Alfred  Noyes,  between  the  idealism  of  Plato 
and  the  pragmatism  of  James,  between  the  intuitionalism  of 
Bergson  and  the  esthetics  of  Croce.  It  may  seem  old- 
fashioned  and  silly,  yet  so  we  must  choose  whether  we  will 
or  no.  It  is  our  education  and  we  can  not  help  it.  There 
are  many  revelations  by  many  men,  many  false  gods. 
We  are  taught  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  morning  American 
and  evening  Journal,  or  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  morning 
Herald  and  evening  Telegram,  or  by  any  other  man  wealthy 
enough  to  impress  his  ideas  and  his  point  of  view  on  the 
public  thru  the  daily  insinuation  of  the  newspaper  editorial. 
Words,  classifications,  ideas,  standards,  ideals  come  from 
somewhere,  and  are  often  accepted  all  too  readily  without 
full  and  sufficient  examination.  In  such  things  minds  are 
“wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain.”  Even  “reform” 
movements  have  leaders  and  platforms;  even  “protesting” 
churches  have  parsons  and  creeds.  College  students  must 
accept  from  somewhere,  some  conventions  and  ideals,  and 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  choice  whether  they  end  in  the 
pure  violence  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  indecorum  of  the  Liberal 
Rout  in  Greenwich  Village,  or  in  the  sheer  vulgarity  of 
the  Mozart  Society  and  the  Charity  Ball.  It  is  all  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  contrasting  and  commingling  currents  and  cross¬ 
currents.  Out  of  these  many  creeds  we  must  give  our 
pupils  at  least  one  creed;  out  of  these  many  preachers  and 
teachers  we  must  select  one  teacher;  thru  the  “blaze  of 
Bengal  lights,”  as  Alfred  Noyes  has  it,  we  must  look  thru 
to  the  heavens  and  select  a  star — “hitch  our  wagon  to  a 
star,”  if  you  will — if  we  would  move  in  conformity  with 
some  law,  trace  and  find  a  star  and  follow  in  its  orbit.  In 
all  the  maze  and  hubbub  the  college  should  stand  for  some 
one  definite  thing  in  the  secular  history  of  man.  And  it 
should  prescribe  the  courses  deemed  most  valuable  in  the 
light  of  that  philosophy  so  that  the  definite  thing,  tho 
taught  by  many  instructors  in  many  subjects,  shall^  be 
taught  in  one  definite  way. 
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HONOR  AS  A  COLLEGE  ASSET 

That  American  colleges  and  universities  are  becoming 
more  democratic  in  their  methods  of  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  is  generally  acceded  among  educators  of  today. 
It  is  the  writer’s  aim  to  set  forth  briefly,  and  as  far  as  possible 
without  personal  bias,  the  present  status  of  a  phase  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  administration  that  enlists  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  students  for  the  maintenance  of  fair  play  and 
honesty  in  the  preparation  and  performance  of  classroom 
activities.  This  is  familiarly  known  as  the  honor  system, 
which  connotes  the  formal  recognition  and  adoption  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  of  a  system  of  mutual  responsibilty  among 
students  for  honesty  in  scholarship, — a  realm  formerly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty.  In  many  institutions  student 
government  is  included  under  the  general  term  honor  system, 
while  in  others,  especially  the  larger  universities,’  this  is  an 
independent  organization  or  includes  the  honor  system. 
In  the  smaller  institutions  the  honor  system  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  participation  of  students  in  the  direction 
and  control  of  their  varied  collegiate  activities. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  first-hand  information  for 
the  interpretation  of  contemporary  practises  on  the  reliance 
of  student  honor  in  class  work,  a  detailed  personal  letter 
in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  475  of  our  most 
representative  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  replies 
with  available  literature  were  received  from  425  presidents 
or  their  representatives.  These  replies  show  that  there 
is  at  present  a  keen  interest  in  college  ethics,  but  a  very 
wide  range  of  differences  in  this  particular  practise  of  relying 
on  self-direction  and  self-control  among  students.  As  early 
as  1842  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  a  formal  honor 
system  with  an  individual  pledge  to  be  signed  at  the  close 
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of  examinations,  but  this  innovation  was  anticipated  by  an 
informal  reliance  on  honor  in  examinations  in  vogue  in 
Washington  and  bee  University  in  1805,  and  by  William 
and  Mary  College  as  early  as  1779.  At  present  there  are 
123  institutions  that  have  a  formal  honor  system  in  vogue. 
Of  these  45,  or  37%,  are  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line;  5,  or  4%,  are  in  New 
England;  35,  or  28%,  are  for  men;  8,  or  6.5%,  for  women; 
and  80,  or  65.5%,  are  coeducational.  In  these  institutions 
1 01  have  the  honor  system  in  all  departments  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  including  academic,  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
education  and  others,  while  22  have  it  limited  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  few  departments  only.  In  addition  44  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  claim  to  have  the  honor  system  “in 
spirit  but  not  in  form,”  and  thirty-one  are  organizing  plans 
for  its  adoption  during  the  current  year.  Chronologically, 
there  has  been  a  somewhat  steady  increase  in  its  adoption 
since  1842  wdth  a  slight  increase  during  the  Civil  War  period, 
a  marked  acceleration  since  1890,  and  the  greatest  frequency 
during  the  year  1911. 

From  this  survey  of  facts  it  would  appear  that  honor  as 
a  tangible  college  asset  is  receiving  a  good  share  of  recogni¬ 
tion  today.  The  questions  arise:  (i)  Is  this  form  of 
honor  of  fundamental  educational  value?  (2)  What  are 
the  purposes  involved?  (3)  What  kinds  of  tangible  results 
are  obtained?  (4)  What  are  the  types  of  difficulties  that 
must  be  overcome?  That  many  institutions  are  adopting 
this  form  of  controlling  class  work  is  interesting,  but  this 
alone  does  not  prove  that  the  motives  involved  tend  toward 
educational  and  moral  development  entirely,  nor  even 
primarily. 

In  searching  for  educational  principles,  no  method  has 
been  more  used  (and  more  abused)  than  that  of  inferring 
conclusions  based  on  individual  experience.  This  is  the 
method  of  reasoning  followed  by  Spencer  in  his  essays  on 
Education,  and  more  recently  that  followed  by  Miss  Repplier 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  her  very  suggestive  article  on 
Popular  Education.  But,  reviewing  the  experience  of 
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institutions  where  the  honor  system  has  been  in  vogue  for 
a  number  of  years,  may  help  us.  It  is  found  that  Virginia, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  and  practically  all  institutions  where 
conditions  have  been  favorable  are  its  most  ardent  advo¬ 
cates.  Dean  Elliott  of  Princeton  says,  “As  a  student  under 
the  system  during  the  four  years  of  my  college  course; 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  twelve  years;  and  as  dean  of 
the  college  for  three  years,  I  have  been  brought  into  close 
touch  with  the  system,  and  I  believe  in  it  with  all  my  heart, 
and  am  sure  that  here  it  is  a  great  success.”  President 
Venable,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  maintains 
that  the  sentiment  in  his  institution  is  universal  after  50 
years  of  experience,  and  President  Garfield,  of  Williams, 
strongly  emphasizes  the  efficiency  of  the  system  at  Princeton 
and  Williams.  The  other  letters  from  the  123  colleges  and 
universities  that  are  practising  this  phase  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  are,  with  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  advocating  its 
marked  advantages.  Ten  institutions  have  been  found 
where  the  system  was  at  one  time  in  vogue,  but  it  has  been 
given  up  only  temporarily  by  eight  of  these. 

The  immediate  and  ultimate  aims  of  the  honor  system 
which  may  be  considered  of  most  significance  are:  It  rests 
fundamentally  upon  the  initiative  of  undergraduates,  and 
initiative  always  has  potential  good  as  a  possibility;  it  is 
dependent  upon  unity  of  purpose  and  community  of  effort, 
which  is  another  valuable  asset  when  turned  in  the  right 
direction;  it  tends  to  bring  about  a  frank  and  candid  rela¬ 
tionship  between  students  and  the  administrative  force  of 
an  institution;  it  tends  toward  increasing  the  loyalty  to 
an  institution,  by  strengthening  public  opinion  in  regard  ' 
to  the  virtue  of  honesty;  it  increases  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  which  may  take  a  marked  drop  during  college  days; 
it  breeds  confidence  and  self-respect  in  similamit/Oiations ; 
as  a  rule  it  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  students,  and  leads 
them  to  look  at  their  own  actions  and  the  actions  of  other 
fellows  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adult;  it  utilizes  the 
stronger  characters  to  help  bolster  up  the  weaker  ones. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  a  democratic  method  of  procedure, 
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which  should,  in  the  long  run,  tend  to  make  our  college 
men  opponents  of  graft  in  high  places  of  trust. 

In  a  number  of  institutions  we  find  peculiar  conditions 
which  militate  against  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system 
or  take  its  place.  Among  these  are  very  small  colleges 
and  universities  or  very  large  ones.  As  an  example  of  the 
first  type  Clark  University  may  be  selected.  President 
G.  Stanle)’’  Hall  states: 

“Clark  University  has  only  graduate  students  fitting  for 
higher  degrees,  and  no  examinations  save  personal,  oral 
ones.  The  professors  test  the  students  individually,  then 
each  candidate  is  brought  before  all  the  professors  in  the 
departments  where  he  has  studied.  Therefore,  you  see 
that  your  inquiry  is  not  relative  here.” 

''  Among  the  large  universities  Harvard  has  always  taken 
the  point  of  view  that  its  size  makes  the  application  of  the 
honor  system  very  difficult  to  administer.  A  system  of 
paid  proctors  is  still  in  vogue,  and  students  are  carefully 
watched  with  practically  no  cheating  ever  taking  place. 
President  Lowell  says: 

“The  honor  system  at  examinations  does  not  exist  at 
Harvard  University  at  all,  and  indeed,  there  are  great  diffi¬ 
culties  to  introducing  it,  arising  from  the  size  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  nature  of  the  student  body.  I  take  it  that  the  honor 
system  depends,  not  only  on  the  individual,  but  on  the  fact 
that  the  whole  student  body  will  resent  and  prevent  any 
breach  of  it  by  any  member.  This  is  much  easier  to  carry 
out  where  the  group  is  small  and  homogeneous.” 

Harvard  has,  however,  a  student  council  and  Dean  Hurl- 
but  delegates  to  this  organization  a  good  many  matters  of 
discipline  that  come  within  the  providence  of  the  Dean. 
New  England  has  been  less  favorably  inclined  toward  this 
method  of  developing  college  ethics,  and,  no  doubt.  Harvard 
will  be  one  of  the  last  universities  to  try  it.  Altho  President 
Briggs  of  Radcliffe  has  always  been  opposed  to  it,  he  writes 
in  his  School^  College  and  Character,  “I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
single  man  who  has  lived  under  the  honor  system  (as  I 
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have  not)  who  does  not  give  it,  in  spite  perhaps  of  a  priori 
skepticism,  his  absolute  faith.” 

In  this  country  practically  no  theological  institution  has 
the  honor  system  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  presi¬ 
dents,  this  is  due  primarily  to  the  type  of  students  who  are 
enrolled,  since  it  is  expected  that  all  are  interested  in  the 
practise  of  moral  as  well  as  theological  problems.  This, 
the  writer  assumes,  is  no  reflection  on  other  kinds  of  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Quite  another  approach  to  the  development  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  college  honor  may  be  found  in  our  great  military 
college  and  academies,  where  no  honor  systems  are  in  vogue, 
but  where  a  breach  of  honor  is  considered  a  serious  offense 
with  definite  and  uniform  penalties.^  Colonel  P.  E.  Hyatt, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  gives  such  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  tho  somewhat  dogmatic  reply  that  a  section  may  be 
quoted  here,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  reasons  for 
adopting  the  honor  system  in  civil  institutions  of  learning. 
He  says : 

“Military  education  trains  for  exercise  of  power  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  power  and  responsibility;  gives  a  personal  standard 
of  duty  based  on  obedience  to  lawful  authority;  uses  precept,, 
example,  and  a  wide  range  of  disciplining  duty  as  agencies-^ 
in  making  character;  couples  thoughts  of  others  and  their  ^ 
interests;  continually  imposes  self-restraint;  disciplines  for  1 
continuous  effort,  for  emergencies,  for  sacrifice.  Under 
no  other  condition  can  one  so  surely  or  so  fully  find  himself,  ( 
for  it  aims  to  make  the  body  a  responsive  and  capable  f 
machine;  the  mind  an  alert,  efficient,  forceful  agency;  the 
soul  a  correct  interpreter  of,  and  motive  power  for  right. 

At  Annapolis  and  West  Point  the  students  are  appointees 
of  the  government  who  are  paid  for  their  services,  which 
are  returns  for  contract  obligations.  This  is  different  from 
conditions  controlling  students  in  civil  institutions  where 
a  fee  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  attending  classes,  and, 
therefore,  no  matter  how  successful  and  enlightening  the 

^  Upon  the  suggestion  of  President  Wilson  an  honor  system  has  been 
adopted  at  Annapolis. 
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military  regime^  of  control  may  be,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  our  colleges  and  universities  at  large. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  militate  against  any 
system  of  entrusting  the  honesty  of  college  work  with  the 
students  for  protection,  the  replies  to  our  inquiries  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  Classroom  honesty  and  fair  play 
are  purely  academic  matters  of  checks  and  balances,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  under  faculty  jurisdiction  and  control; 
some  executives  do  not  care  to  give  more  control  to  students, 
since  such  duties  are  difficult  to  define  and  take  the  students’ 
time  from  regular  studies;  the  system  burdens  the  better 
or  more  honest  students  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  ones;  there  is  opposition  to  the  signing  of  a  pledge; 
cosmopolitan  groups  of  students  offer  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties;  small  institutions  of  low  grade  have  preparatory 
students  with  college  students.  It  is  at  once  apparent 
that  all  of  these  objections  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
involving  “honest  students’’  and  “delinquent’’  ones  are 
administrative  difficulties  which  overlook  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  education,  that  the  individual  student 
is  the  center  of  reference  for  educational  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  organization.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  organized  for  the  education  of  their  students,  and  not 
for  the  convenience  of  administrators  who  may  be  search¬ 
ing  for  something  or  someone  to  regulate,  nor  for  professors 
who  are  more  interested  in  classifying  subject  matter  than 
in  discovering  how  individuals  learn  and  develop.  The 
practise  of  a  student  honor  system  gives  our  college  men 
and  women  opportunities  to  participate  in  cooperative 
methods  of  self-direction,  self-control  and  respect  for  the 
[rights  of  others,  which  are  the  presuppositions  on  which 
lour  national  ideals  rest. 

'In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  any  form  of  the 
honor  system,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  initiative  should  be 
primarily  with  the  students,  but  both  faculty  and  student 
sentiment  should  be  strongly  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  To 
obtain  the  most  effective  results  from  any  form  of  the  honor 
system,  it  is  probably  best  to  have  a  fairly  definite  series 
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of  checks,  and  a  gradation  of  automatic  penalties  for  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  prescribed  conditions;  otherwise,  since 
each  breach  of  the  regulations  is  an  exceptional  case,  stu¬ 
dent  officials  tend  to  be  too  severe  or  too  lenient  in  passing  J 
sentences.  In  the  world  at  large  the  student  will  later  find 
that  he  is  subject  to  a  series  of  checks,  altho  his  honor  or 
integrity  are  not  questioned.  The  auditor  is  a  check  on  the 
treasurer;  the  president  on  the  officials;  the  trustee^  on  the 
president;  the  professional  association  on  the  doctor  and 
lawyer,  and  so  on.  An  honor  system  in  a  college  does  not 
mean  individual  caprice  independent  of  community  of 
effort,  joint  responsibility,  and  united  obligation.  It  is 
a  preparation  for  life  by  means  of  participation  in  one  of 
the  fundamental  factors  in  human  society,  and  human  wel¬ 
fare. 

The  success  of  the  honor  system  is  due  in  the  main  to  the 
natural  desire  of  students  to  formulate  ideals  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  interest  for  cooperative  activity  and  team  work, 
and  the  pride  involved  in  creating  college  public  sentiment 
and  college  loyalty.  These  are  ideals  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  any  institution. 

,,  Bird  T.  Baldwin 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 
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THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THREE  YEARS 

The  actual  range  and  development  of  verbal  symbols  in 
very  young  children  remains  to  a  marked  degree,  despite 
its  importance,  a  terra  incognita.  No  doubt  children  of 
two  to  three  years  differ  much  in  the  facility  with  which 
they  use  the  language  of  their  parents,  so  that  a  single  study 
or  a  few  isolated  studies  will  be  allowed  little  inductive 
value.  Still  if  they  are  conducted  with  care,  they  will 
have  some  value  as  w'ell  as  interest,  and  it  is  important 
that  a  start  should  be  made.  In  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  of  February,  1915,  the  writer  published  a  list  of  words 
used  spontaneously  by  his  own  son  during  his  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  months.  This  list  contained 
771  words,  a  number  that  seems  unusually  large  to  the 
uninitiate,  but  not  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  Holden,  and  more  especially  Preyer,  who  re¬ 
corded  one  case  of  a  two-year-old  boy  with  a  vocabulary 
of  1 12 1  words. 

In  the  previous  study  I  ventured  on  a  prediction.  Basing 
judgment  upon  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  year,  I  found  that  this  child  w^ould  normally, 
if  he  continued  in  health,  gain  1055  words  during  the  third 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  1826.  Since  the  increase  was 
likely  to  be  even  greater  during  a  part  of  the  third  year, 
I  thought  it  likely  that  the  number  would  total  2200.  It 
has  proved  possible  to  test  that  prediction  and  get  a  rather 
remarkable  verification.  During  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty- 
sixth  months  we  made  observations  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  and  under  the  same  restrictions,  which  I  shall 
state  below.  The  total  has  been  in  excess  of  the  number 
based  upon  the  same  rate  of  increase,  and  very  close  to 
the  suggested  probability.  Counting  141  proper  names 
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this  boy  gained  1297  verbal  symbols  in  his  third  year, 
making,  with  the  previous  771,  a  complete  vocabulary  of 
2068.  Thirteen  of  the  early  words  had  gradually  dropt 
out,  the  defunct  language  of  infantry;  so  the  net  total 
under  a  pretty  rigid  system  of  pruning  is  2055. 

The  above  is  an  extremely  conservative  reckoning.  A 
strict  tabulation  of  all  psychologically  distinct  verbal 
symbols  would  include  several  other  groups  of  words: 

First,  Mother  Goose,  Whitcomb  Riley  and  other  child 
poems  and  stories  furnish  perhaps  a  hundred  words  which 
the  child  understands  and  repeats  in  their  context,  but  has 
not  been  actually  heard  using  elsewhere. 

Second,  forty-eight  German  w'ords  which  he  repeats  in 
songs  with  close  approximation  in  pronunciation  having 
no  meaning  or  only  a  very  hazy  one  to  him. 

Third,  there  is  an  interesting  group  of  words  of  his  own 
coinage,  which  he  has  adopted  from  time  to  time  for  his 
special  needs  and  has  dropt  sooner  or  later  because,  no 
doubt,  he  did  not  find  a  response  in  adult  usage.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  word  “faif”  in  the  following  extempore  rime 
composed  early  in  his  thirty-fifth  month: 

‘‘This  is  a  Jap’nese  lady, 

And  she’s  ever  faif  and  filled. 

She  has  a  baby  in  her  arms, 

And  she’s  ’fraid  it  will  get  chilled.” 

Faif  seemed  to  have  a  fairly  definite  meaning,  possibly 
a  vague  reaching  after  faithful.  There  have  been  at 
least  fifty  words  of  this  sort. 

If  these  200  questionable  words  are  added  to  the  pruned 
list,  the  total  is  well  over  the  2200,  2255  to  be  exact,  which 
seemed  a  year  ago  probable. 

The  restrictions  governing  the  first  as  well  as  the  present 
list  I  reproduce  here  from  the  former  study: 

1.  No  words  were  included  except  those  used  spontaneously  and  appar¬ 
ently  understood.  That  is.  Mother  Goose  rimes  furnished  words  which  be¬ 
came  current,  but  those  words  which  the  child  knew  only  in  their  Mother 
Goose  context,  are  omitted. 

2.  Words  known  previously  but  not  actually  used  in  our  hearing  during 
the  two  months  under  observation,  are  omitted. 
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3.  Words  used  early  in  the  period,  but  apparently  forgotten  before  the 
end,  are  dropt. 

4.  Inflected  forms  are  treated  as  distinct  words  only  when  there  is  a 
radical  umlaut  or  internal  change,  such  as,  for  instance,  in  break,  broken; 
and  foot,  feet.  These  are  unquestionably,  as  Professor  Whipple  of 
Cornell  pointed  out,  psychologically  distinct  words,  and  should  be  counted 
separately.  But  unlike  him,  I  have  not  included  any  present  participles. 
Some  words  appear  as  plurals  in  s,  but  these  words  were  the  child’s  actual 
usage;  the  singular  form  is  not  given. 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added: 

5.  Identical  sounding  adjectives,  nouns  and  verbs  formed  on  the  same 
root  are  of  course  treated  as  distinct  words;  as  are  also  homophones  like  the 
noun  and  the  adjective,  kind. 

In  brief,  the  very  same  tests  that  are  in  use  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  an  adult’s  vocabulary  are  here  applied — 
tests,  by  the  way,  much  more  rigid  than  those  under  which 
a  Milton  is  credited  with  8000  or  a  Shakespeare  with  16000 
words. 

Several  general  observations,  in  the  classic  phrase  of 
Lincoln,  “of  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
things,”  are  to  be  made: 

THE  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF  VERBS 

In  the  previous  list  143,  or  20  per  cent,  were  symbols  of 
action,  being  or  state  of  being,  most  of  them  decidedly  of 
action.  In  the  complete  three-year  vocabulary  394,  or 
21  per  cent,  are  verbs,  making  the  descriptive  language 
peculiarly  forceful.  It  would  be  a  safe  hazard  that  the  first 
2000  words  of  any  certain  adult’s  vocabulary  would  not 
contain  anything  like  that  proportion  of  agile,  athletic 
words. 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF  LINGUAL  VARIATION  AND  SELECTION 

In  the  second  year  there  had  been  a  very  strong  inde¬ 
terminate  variation  around  German,  French,  British  and 
Scandinavian  sounds.  While  this  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  much  less  noticeable  during  the  third  year,  there 
have  occurred  several  new  variations.  In  his  insistent  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  warm  as  war-r-r-m,  like  har-r-r-m  it  is 
easy  to  see  traditional  Hibernianism.  It  is  next  to  an 
absolute  certainty  that  he  had  not  heard  the  word  so  pro¬ 
nounced.  Again,  many  of  his  play-words,  like  hi-hi 
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and  to- to,  show  a  tendency  to  African  construction.  It 
is  a  strange  coincidence  that  he  stumbled  somehow  upon 
the  classical  compound  mumbo- jumbo,  which  we  are 
nearly  certain  he  had  not  heard.  A  thoro  study  of  natural 
phonetics  from  this  viewpoint  might  prove  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  child  is  an  incipient  Zulu,  lingually  as  well  as  morally. 

PROFESSIONAL  WORDS 

Words  like  college,  campus,  psychology  and  a 
few  more,  encountered  because  his  father  happened  to  be 
connected  with  a  college,  do  not  indicate  that  he  was 
forced,  or  that  any  conscious  attempt  was  made  to  encourage 
an  academic  interest.  A  carpenter’s  son  would  know  a 
number  of  words  that  this  boy  does  not  know,  just  as  a 
lawyer’s,  a  physician’s,  a  painter’s,  or  a  musician’s  son 
would  pick  up  some  of  the  specialized  diction  he  over¬ 
hears. 

LONG  AND  UNUSUAL  WORDS 

Words  like  rhinoceros,  kindergarten,  confection  and 
prehensile,  in  the  same  way,  do  not  result  from  teach¬ 
ing  him  to  be  smart.  The  simple  fact  is,  these  words  in¬ 
terested  him.  Their  sound  was  attractive,  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  them  with  the  same  effortless  accuracy  of  a  child 
imitating  one-syllabled  baby  talk  with  which  some 
parents  regale  themselves.  The  number  of  syllables  up 
to  the  limit  of  four  seemed  to  be  of  no  hindrance  whatever; 
in  fact,  good,  mouth-filling  words  were  especially  attrac¬ 
tive.  His  fondness  for  beautiful  sounds  and  the  sense  of 
rhythm  enabling  him  to  invariably  get  the  right  number  of 
syllables  was  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  mother’s  custom 
from  his  early  infancy,  of  repeating  her  favorite  poems  as  a 
lullaby.  Few  of  these  actual  words  remained  to  him,  but 
the  important  thing,  the  love  of  beautiful  sounds,  appears 
now,  as  some  would  say,  innate.  That  it  is  a  strictly 
educated,  that  is,  educed,  love,  goes  without  saying.  Any 
normal  child  would  find  within  itself  the  same  response. 
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THE  FREEDOM,  EASE  AND  ACCURACY  IN  THE  USE  OF  THIS 

•  VOCABULARY 

He  always  uses  the  right  word — according  to  his  lights. 
He  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  never  confuses  one  that 
he  has  learned  with  another,  and  has  not  been  known  to 
use  a  poor  substitute  for  the  proper  symbol  of  his  idea. 
This  is  to  say,  he  is  thus  far  mercifully  devoid  of  slang,  and 
so  his  perception  of  essential  analogies  gives  him  an  effec¬ 
tive  descriptive  style.  For  instance,  one  day  he  was 
letting  himself  go  limp  when  his  grandma  was  trying  to 
dress  him.  Asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  replied,  “just 
crumbling  around,”  a  phrase  he  has  stuck  to  since.  After 
a  hearty  dinner  he  said  he  felt  “like  a  wump”  (lump),  and 
added  as  an  afterthought,  “kind  of  wormy.”  Out  walking 
one  afternoon  we  encountered  a  huge  St.  Bernard.  After 
this  anything  that  appeared  to  him  huge  or  overgrown 
was  a  St.  Bernard,  as  a  St.  Bernard  dande-lion.  With 
the  coming  of  slang  this  power  of  utilizing  all  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  verbal  capital  will  undoubtedly  wane.  That 
is  the  tragedy  of  slang. 

THE  PREDOMINANCE  OF  ANGLO-SAXON 

In  the  first  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred  words  ex¬ 
clusive  of  proper  names,  barely  a  dozen  are  of  Latin  or 
French  origin  that  were  not  in  common  use  in  England  in 
Alfred’s  time.  And  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  en¬ 
tire  seven  hundred  that  are  not  clearly  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic  or  Scandinavian  origin.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  diction  of  Shakespeare  and  the  King  James  Bible  is 
forty  per  cent  classical,  this  infant  levy  of  but  four  per  cent 
has  some  significance  in  showing  the  vitality  of  English  in 
the  life  and  concerns  of  the  race. 

Of  the  1156  words  exclusive  of  proper  names,  in  the  present 
list,  only  sixty-five  are  clearly  of  Latin,  French  or  Greek 
origin,  a  small  increase  to  six  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Count¬ 
ing  the  three  years’  total,  only  5 .  i  per  cent  are  un-English. 
If  the  average  adult  working  vocabulary  is  between  2000 
and  2500,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  contain  a  much 
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larger  proportion  of  un-English  words  than  the  vocab¬ 
ulary,  of  the  same  size,  of  a  three-year-old.  From  the  tables 
taken  from  Marsh’s  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  and 
quoted  in  English  Words  by  C.  F.  Johnson,  it  appears  that 
there  are  about  eight  times  as  many  classical  words  in  the 
total  vocabulary  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Gospels,  as  in  the 
total  number  of  words  counting  all  repetitions  in  the  same 
books.  Talk  is,  of  course,  much  more  English  than  books, 
but  even  using  this  rather  stiff,  literary  basis  for  a  criterion, 
it  is  certain  than  the  talk  of  a  three-year-old  child  and  of 
the  ordinary  speaker  of  English  is  less  than  a  half  of  one 
per  cent  borrowed.  Ninety-nine  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
words  we  speak  and  hear  are  native  English.  Consequently 
the  unblushing  proclamation  and  admission  that  English 
is  a  mongrel  tongue,  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 


List  of  1156  Common  Words  Gained  in  the  Third  Year 


A. 

ask 

bed  spread 

blessing 

above 

astray 

beggar 

blind 

across 

attic 

been 

blood 

act(v) 

avoid 

beer 

blotter 

Adam’s  apple 

awful 

beetle 

blow 

after 

awfully 

beets 

bobbin 

against 

beg 

bob- white 

age 

B. 

behind 

bob-o-link 

ago 

back(n) 

believe 

boiled 

already 

baker 

belly-button 

bold-faced 

aluminum 

baking  powder 

beloved 

book-case 

angel 

bald 

bend 

borax 

angry 

bandage 

berries 

bom 

ankle 

bang 

berth 

bouquet 

animal 

banjo 

best 

bow(n) 

annoy 

barber 

bet 

bow(v) 

ant 

barber  shop 

better 

bowl 

any 

barn 

beware 

box-car 

any  one 

base-ball 

bicycle 

brain 

any  way 

basket-ball 

bill 

brakeman 

any  where 

bass  drum 

biology 

brass  (n) 

apart 

beard 

birch 

brass  (v) 

ape 

beat 

birthday 

breast 

apricot 

beating 

biscuit 

breast-pin 

arrange 

beauty 

biscuit  cutter 

breath 

arrive 

beauty-spot 

bishop 

breathe 

arrow 

because 

bitter 

brick 

as 

bed  bug 

black  bird 

bridge 
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bright 

ceiling 

coal  oil 

dam 

broom 

cellar 

coast  (v) 

damp 

broom  stick 

cellar-door 

coaster 

dare 

brother 

celery 

cock 

darky 

brought 

cement 

cocoa 

darling 

bruise 

cent 

colt 

daub 

buck(v) 

certainly 

comb(v) 

dearest 

buckle 

chain 

comfortable 

decide 

buck  wheat 

chance 

company 

declare 

budge 

change 

conductor 

delicious 

buffalo 

chapt 

confection 

delight 

buffet 

chase 

conversation 

dental  dope 

bug 

checked  (a) 

cookies 

dentist 

built 

cheek 

cork 

department 

bull 

cheer(n) 

cornstarch 

desk 

bully 

cheery 

corset 

dew 

burrow 

chess 

corset  cover 

diamond 

burst 

chest 

cough 

difference 

bush 

chestnut 

count 

different 

bushel 

chewing  gum 

counter 

dig 

business 

child 

country 

ditch 

but 

children 

couple 

doffed 

butcher 

chilled 

court  (n) 

dollar 

butterfly 

chilly 

cousin 

door-knob 

button 

chimney 

cow-catcher 

dormouse 

button  hole 

china 

cozy 

double 

button  hook 

chirp 

crack (n) 

dough 

buy 

christened 

cracked  (a) 

dove 

Christmas 

crank 

dozen 

C. 

chop 

crawl 

drag 

caboose 

chopper 

crazy 

drank 

calf 

choke 

creek 

dream(n) 

camel 

chunk 

creep 

dream  (v) 

candle 

cigar 

creeper 

dress(v) 

candle  stick 

cinnamon 

croak 

dress  maker 

canoe 

city 

crochet 

dribble 

canthrox 

clam  chowder 

crooked 

drug  store 

canvas-back 

clap 

cross (a) 

dug 

card 

class 

crow(n) 

care 

clean  (a) 

crow(v) 

E. 

carefully 

clear (a) 

crowd  (n) 

eagle 

carpenter 

clip(n) 

crowded  (a) 

earn 

carpet-sweeper 

clock 

crumble 

egg-beater 

carrots 

cloth 

cuckoo 

eighteen 

cast 

clothes  line 

cunning(a) 

elastic 

castle 

clouds 

curly 

elbow 

cat  bird 

cloudy 

electric 

cauliflower 

clover 

D. 

electricity 

caution 

cluck 

daisy 

elephant 

T 
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elevator 

flour 

gracious 

higher 

eleven 

fly(n) 

grandfather 

hill 

L 

elf 

fly(v) 

grandmother 

himself 

1 

elm 

fly-killer 

grape-fruit 

hinge 

1 

else 

follow 

grape  vine 

his 

1 

embroider 

fond 

grass  seed 

hoe 

1 

engine 

food 

gravy 

hollyhock 

1 

engineer 

football 

gray 

honk 

1 

enjoy 

forehead 

grease  (n) 

hot  cross  buns 

r 

envelope 

fork 

greedy 

hollow  (a) 

1 

evening 

forty 

green 

holler  (v) 

1 

even(adv) 

forward 

greet 

honey 

ever 

framed(a) 

grey-hound 

hoof 

eye-lash 

free 

grin 

hook 

eye-shade 

freeland 

grind 

hope 

s 

eye-winker 

freshman 

grip 

homed  (a) 

excuse 

Friday 

grow 

horn 

exercise 

fried  (a) 

grown 

hose 

expect 

friend 

gum 

hound 

[ 

friendly 

gymnasium 

hundred 

5 

;  F. 

frighten 

gyroscope 

hung 

[ 

faculty 

frosty 

hunkers 

1 

[  fairly 

frown 

H, 

hunt 

j 

fairy 

fruit 

had 

hurrah 

1 

family 

fun 

hair-curler 

husband 

far 

furnace 

half 

'  farm 

halt 

I. 

- 

farmer 

G. 

hammer 

I(n) 

fast 

gallop 

hang 

I(pn) 

fasten 

garbage 

hanger 

ice 

fat 

garbage-can 

hardly 

icy 

1 

father 

garbage-man 

hark 

if 

1 

faucet 

garters 

harm 

inside 

fear(v) 

gas 

harness 

invite 

feather 

gasoline 

haul 

iron 

feast(v) 

gate 

have 

its 

- 

feed(n) 

gate-keeper 

hay 

ivy 

fiddle 

generally 

he 

fifteen 

gentleman 

head 

J. 

i  fifty 

gently 

healthy 

jack  rabbit 

fight 

giggle 

heard 

jail 

fill 

ginger-snap 

heaven 

jam 

finish 

glad 

hedge 

jello 

first 

glorious 

held 

jelly 

fish(n) 

glory 

hello 

jig 

fish(v) 

god-mother 

herself 

jiminy 

,  fist 

golden 

hey 

johnny-cake 

1  fit 

goodness 

hidden 

jolly 

j 

1  flat 

gooseberry 

high 

journey 

_ ! _ a 

I 
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joy 

letter 

mathematics 

mush 

joy-ride 

library 

matter(v) 

music 

joyous 

lid 

may 

mustache 

judgment 

lift 

may-basket 

myself 

jug 

light(a) 

maybe 

June 

light(v) 

me 

N. 

limber 

meadow 

name 

K. 

line 

meal 

nap 

kangaroo 

lines  (for  driv¬ 

mean  (a) 

narrow 

keep 

ing) 

mean(v) 

nasturtium 

kettle 

lining 

meant 

needle 

kewpie 

lion 

measure 

never 

kerosene 

lip 

meat 

newspaper 

kid 

list 

meat-market 

nick-name 

kill 

listen 

medicine 

niggah 

kind(a) 

lit 

meet 

nimble 

kindergarten 

loaf 

melt 

nineteen 

king-fisher 

lock(n) 

men 

nod 

knight 

lock(v) 

mend 

nothing 

knit 

long 

mention 

nurse 

knob 

longer 

merry 

nutmeg 

knock (n) 

longest 

meter 

knuckle 

lord 

might(n) 

O. 

kodak 

lose 

might(v) 

oar 

lost (a) 

mile 

ocean 

L. 

lost(v) 

milk(v) 

office 

lace 

love 

mince-meat 

oil 

ladle 

lovers 

mind(v) 

oil  can 

lake 

low 

mirror 

oilcloth 

lamb 

lump 

miss(v) 

old 

lamp 

lunch  (n) 

mole 

olive 

land 

lunch  (v) 

Monday 

ostrich 

large 

month 

ought 

lark 

M. 

mop 

oven 

late 

mad(a) 

more 

oyster 

laundry-man 

madam 

morning 

owe 

lawn 

made 

morning-glory 

own 

lay 

magazine 

most 

lazy 

magic 

mother 

P 

leaf 

maiden 

mother-in-law 

pack(v) 

lean 

make  up 

motor-cycle 

page 

leap 

mallard 

motor-man 

pain 

leather 

malted  milk 

mountain 

paint 

learn 

mane 

move 

pair 

leaves 

March 

mud 

pale 

left 

march  (v) 

muddy 

papa 

lemon 

mark(n) 

muffin 

pardon 

lemon-squeezer 

mark(v) 

munch 

pare 

lessons 

marry 

muscle 

parents 
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parrot 

practise  (v) 

refrigerator 

school-day 

part 

praise  (v) 

remember 

scold 

partridge 

pray 

rest(n) 

scolloped  (a) 

pash(v) 

prayer 

rest(v) 

scrap  (n) 

paste  (n) 

prayer  meeting 

rhinoceros 

scrap  (v) 

paste (v) 

preach 

rhubarb 

scrape 

paving 

preacher 

ride(n) 

screw 

paw 

prehensile 

right 

screw-driver 

pawn(n) 

present  (n) 

rime 

scrub 

pay 

preserves 

ring(n) 

sea-lion 

peanuts 

press 

ripe 

seeds 

peck(v) 

presser  foot 

river 

sell 

peel 

price 

roar 

set 

people 

prick 

roast 

settle 

pheasant 

Prince 

robber 

seventeen 

pickles 

Princess 

rolling-pin 

shade 

pig 

print 

rooster 

shadow 

pill 

prowler 

rope 

shall 

pine 

psychology 

rose 

shame 

pineapple 

puddle 

rotten 

sheet 

pink 

puffed  rice 

row(v) 

shell  (n) 

pint 

pump(n) 

rub 

shell  (v) 

pipe 

pumpkin 

rubber 

shepherd 

pitch 

punch 

rubbers 

shine 

pitcher 

punish 

rubifoam 

shiny 

plainly 

pup 

ruffle 

ship 

place 

puppy 

rumple 

shiver 

plant  (n) 

purple 

rush 

shoemaker 

plant  (v) 

Q. 

S. 

shoot 

platform 

quail 

safely 

short 

player 

quart 

safety  pin 

short-cake 

pleasant 

quick 

said 

shorter 

pleased 

quickly 

sailor 

shortest 

plug 

quiet 

salad 

should 

plum  cake 

quite 

salad  dressing 

shout 

plump(v) 

R. 

salmon 

shove 

policeman 

radiator 

sand 

shovel 

point(v) 

radish 

sandwich 

shredded  wheat 

polish 

rags 

sash 

shy(v) 

pony 

ragged 

sat 

sift 

popcorn 

railing 

satisfied 

sifter 

porch 

rake(n) 

Saturday 

silk 

porter 

rake(v) 

sauce 

silly 

post-card 

rainy 

save 

silver 

post-man 

rap 

sawdust 

single 

post-office 

raspberry 

says 

sink(n) 

pot-pie 

raw 

scare 

sink(v) 

pour 

reach 

scared (a) 

sinner 

powder 

really 

school 

sister 
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f 

sixteen 

stand  (n) 

swing  (v) 

tony-nail 

[ 

skate 

stand  (v) 

swang 

tool 

skidoo 

start 

switch 

tooth-brush 

skin 

St.  Bernard 

syrup 

tower 

b 

slam 

steam 

T. 

tacks 

|l 

slap 

steam  car 

tack 

toys 

?'■ 

slave 

stick  (v) 

tailor 

track 

sled 

stiff 

talent 

tramp  (v) 

i|. 

sleeve 

still  (ad  v) 

tap 

trash 

sliced 

stimulate 

tape(v) 

tray 

slide 

sting 

tape  measure 

trick 

slip 

stir 

tart 

trill 

- 

slippery 

stirrups 

tassle 

trim 

smack 

stitch 

taste 

trimming(n) 

'! 

small 

stomach 

taxicab 

trip 

smell 

stomach-ache 

teach 

trot 

1 

smile 

stone 

tea  kettle 

trouble 

i 

smoke-stack 

stood 

teal 

trough 

i 

smooth 

straight 

tell 

true 

snail 

straighten 

tender 

truly 

snap 

strain 

tennis 

tuck(v) 

snow 

strawberries 

tennis  court 

Tuesday 

snowball 

strike 

tennis  racket 

tumble 

soap  catcher 

string 

terrible 

turkey 

soda 

striped 

that(rel) 

turnip 

soldier 

stroll 

thermometer 

twelve 

sops 

strong 

thin 

twenty  1 

sorrel 

stick 

thirteen 

twig 

sound  (n) 

students 

thirty 

twins  'll 

sound  (a) 

study  (n) 

tho 

twist  -j 

spade 

study  (v) 

thought 

two 

sparrow 

succotash 

thread 

U.  ! 

spatter 

sudden 

throat 

u^y 

speak 

suit(n) 

throne 

umbrella  ! 

spend 

suits(v) 

throttle 

uncomfortable  ' 

spin 

Sunday 

thump 

underneath  ’ 

spinach 

Sunday-school 

thunder 

understand  [ 

splash 

sunny 

Thursday 

underwear 

splinter 

sunshine 

tickle 

unhook 

spoke 

sunshiny 

tiger 

untie  J 

spot 

supper 

tights 

upon  1 

spring  (n) 

suppose 

timothy 

upper  lip  i 

spring  (v) 

surely 

tiny 

use  1 

spruce 

surprizing  (a) 

tip 

used  to  (v)  L 

square 

suspenders 

tippy-toes 

usually  1 

squeeze 

sweep 

tire 

: 

stairway 

sweetheart 

today 

V.  j 

stamp  (n) 

swam 

told 

vase  1 

stamp  (v) 

swim 

tomorrow 

vein 
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velvet 

Wednesday 

window-blind 

worship 

verses 

well 

window-pane 

wrap 

vest 

what 

wine 

wreath 

victrola 

wheat 

wink 

wrist 

violet 

whenever 

winter 

write 

vocabulary 

wherever 

wire 

wrote 

voice 

which 

wise 

while 

wish(v) 

X. 

W. 

whine 

with 

wag 

whiny 

wobbly 

Y. 

wail 

whirl 

wolf 

yard 

wall 

whiskers 

wood 

year 

waist 

whisky 

wooden 

yell 

wander 

whisper 

wood-pecker 

yesterday 

wave 

who 

wonder 

yet 

wax 

whoever 

work 

yoke 

weary 

why 

work-car 

yonder 

weasel 

wide 

word 

young 

weather 

wife 

world 

wedding  ring 

will 

worm 

Z. 

week 

wind 

wormy 

zebra 

welcome 

window 

worry 

zoo 

Thomas  Percival  Beyer 
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VIII 


WHAT  IS  MILITARISM 

We  have  all  been  talking  for  a  long  time  about  militarism, 
especially  Prussian  militarism;  but  it  is  not  even  now  too 
late  to  ask  what  we  mean  by  it,  because  many  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  can  not  be  separated  from  its  epithet,  Prus¬ 
sian;  in  fact,  that  it  is  bad  because  it  is  Prussian,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Prussians  are  bad.  But  the  Prussians  have 
just  as  much  right  to  be  militarist  as  any  other  nation. 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  their  conviction  that  they  are 
necessarily  saved  into  a  belief  that  they  are  necessarily 
damned.  There  was  a  time  when  Frederick  the  Great 
was  to  the  English  people  the  Protestant  Hero.  They 
admired  in  him  just  what  we  condemn  now  in  the  modern 
Prussian;  but  they  called  it  by  a  different  name.  So  there 
are  people  in  England  now  who  really  do  admire  the  Prus¬ 
sian  state  of  mind;  at  least,  they  would  admire  it  if  it  were 
English.  It  seems  to  them  wrong  in  the  Prussians  only 
because  they  are  Prussians,  just  as  it  seems  to  the  Prus¬ 
sians  themselves  right  because  they  are  Prussians.  Such 
people,  whether  Prussians  or  English,  are  not  capable  of 
thinking  clearly  about  militarism  at  all. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  against  militarism  is  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  national  hypochondria.  Just  as  the  hypochondriac 
sees  life  in  terms  of  death,  sees  it  as  a  perpetual  effort  to 
avoid  death,  so  the  militarist  sees  peace  in  terms  of  war, 
sees  it  as  a  perpetual  effort  to  avoid  defeat  in  war.  Now 
the  Prussian,  we  must  confess,  has  some  excuse  for  his  hy¬ 
pochondria.  He  is  like  a  man  who  has  actually  suffered 
from  a  very  serious  illness.  It  is  a  hundred  years  and  more 
ago  that  Prussia  was  conquered  and  dismembered  and 
almost  destroyed  by  Napoleon.  But  a  shock  of  that  kind 
^  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  July  27,  1916. 
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stays  long  in  a  national  memory.  Further,  all  the  romance 
of  Prussian  history  has  gathered  round  the  Prussian  struggle 
for  freedom;  at  least,  for  what  the  Prussian  calls  freedom. 
That  struggle  is  the  great  achievement  of  Prussia,  the  only 
one  of  which  she  can  be  morally  proud.  The  rest  of  her 
history  is,  in  the  main,  flat  burglary.  Even  then  she  was 
fighting  only  for  herself;  but  she  did  fight  in  such  a  way 
that  she  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  worth  fighting  for. 
Unfortunately  she  was  confirmed  then  in  a  belief  which 
she  had  held  before,  that  her  sole  national  function  was  to 
fight  for  herself,  and  even  when  she  was  not  fighting  to 
conceive  of  peace  in  terms  of  war.  Needless  to  say,  there 
is  some  excuse  for  her,  apart  from  Jena  and  its  consequences. 
No  one  has  ever  liked  Prussia;  she  has  always  been  geo¬ 
graphically  weak,  and  therefore  has  always  wished  to  make 
herself  geographically  stronger  at  the  expense  of  someone 
else.  She  is  like  a  self-made  man,  and  one  who  has  made 
himself  by  ruthless  competition,  at  first  with  other  little 
tradesmen,  and  afterwards  as  a  huge  joint  stock  company. 
Such  a  man,  especially  if  he  has  been  once  bankrupt,  and 
several  times  very  near  bankruptcy,  sees  all  life  as  a  struggle 
for  life;  and  that  is  how  Prussia  sees  it.  That  is  why  she 
is  militarist ;  and  she  can  make  out  a  case  why  she  should  be 
militarist.  Even  before  the  war,  when  she  was  at  the  height 
of  her  strength,  she  was  still  thinking  of  her  weak  frontier; 
she  had  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  Russian 
peril.  History,  according  to  her  notion  of  it,  consisted  of 
an  incessant  and  inevitable  struggle  between  the  Teuton 
and  the  Slav;  and  the  moment  had  come  when  the  Teuton 
must  get  his  blow  in  first  if  he  was  not  to  be  overcome 
later.  The  Prussian  says  that  he  is  fighting  in  self-defence; 
we  say  that  he  is  fighting  to  dominate  Europe;  but  the 
diff'erence  between  us  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Prussian  ideas,  he  will  never  be  safe  until  he 
dominates  Europe;  and  he  has  a  right  to  dominate  Europe 
because  other  nations  will  not  let  him  alone.  If  they  would 
let  him  alone  he  would  be  an  innocent  lamb. 

This  state  of  mind  is  not  confined  to  Prussia;  and  there 
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is  always  some  excuse  for  it,  just  as  there  is  some  excuse  for 
the  perpetual  fears  and  precautions  of  the  hypochondriac. 
Men  do  fall  ill  and  die,  and  we  must  all  die  some  day;  and 
nations  do  attack  each  other,  they  do  rise  and  fall;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  all  subject  sooner  or  later  to  an 
inevitable  process  of  decay.  But  the  Prussians  have  been 
more  hypochondriacal — that  is  to  say,  more  militarist — 
than  any  other  people.  That  which  is  in  other  nations  an 
occasional  weakness  is  with  them  an  obsession,  so  that  they 
have  become  quite  unable  to  distinguish  between  real  and 
imaginary  dangers.  There  is  always  a  hypochondriacal 
faction  in  every  country;  but  in  Prussia  that  faction  is 
the  nation ;  and,  as  to  the  private  hypochondriac  the  doctor 
is  a  priest,  so  the  officer  is  a  priest  to  every  Prussian.  For 
the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  there  are  many  and  di¬ 
verse  romances  in  life;  and  his  country  means  to  him  many 
different  things.  But  for  the  Prussian  there  is  only  one 
romance,  a  sick-room  romance  of  war  and  victory;  and  his 
country  means  to  him  his  army.  That  is  his  one  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  whatever  else  he  does  well  is  subordinate  to  it. 
The  Prussians,  as  nobody  can  deny,  have  a  great  power  of 
organization ;  but  even  that  is  a  part  of  their  hypochondria. 
They  organize  their  country  as  a  hypochondriac  of  strong 
will  and  methodical  habits  organizes  his  life.  He  may  learn 
to  play  golf  well  or  to  walk  far  and  fast ;  but  he  has  learned 
it  all  to  keep  himself  in  health;  and  so  the  Prussians  have 
organized  themselves  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  people, 
but  always  with  an  eye  to  war.  And  the  aim  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  is  not  freedom  or  a  full,  rich  life,  but  victory  in  that 
war  which  they  are  always  expecting.  They  protest,  and 
truly,  that  they  have  not  in  the  last  century  made  war  so 
often  as  some  other  nations.  So  a  hypochondriac  might 
say  that  he  has  not  been  ill  so  often  as  some  more  healthy- 
minded  persons. 

But  the  Prussians  more  than  other  nations  have  thought 
about  war  and  have  organized  themselves  for  war ;  they  have 
behaved  always  as  if  war  could  be  the  only  end  of  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  they  have  at  in- 
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tervals  willed  war  and  made  it  more  ruthlessly  than  any 
other  people.  Often  they  have  got  their  way  without  war, 
because  other  nations  knew  how  well  they  were  prepared 
for  it  and  that  they  would  make  it  without  scruple  if  they 
could  not  get  their  way  otherwise.  So  they  might  say 
that  their  method  has  been  justified,  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
ensured  peace,  if  it  were  not  that  the  effect  of  this  method 
has  been  cumulative.  The  whole  of  Europe  has  known  for 
many  years  that  the  Prussians  would  make  war  whenever 
they  thought  that  the  moment  for  it  had  come.  They  were 
always  aware  of  the  mailed  fist  even  when  it  was  disguised 
in  the  velvet  glove.  Elsewhere  there  were  squabbles  and 
threats  of  war;  but  the  bark  of  other  nations  was  worse 
than  their  bite.  And  all  the  while  Prussia  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  bite,  because  she  alone  of  all  the  nations  had  no 
desire  for  a  permanent  peace,  no  belief  that  it  was  possible. 
She  infected  the  rest  of  Germany  with  her  hypochondria  and 
she  might  infect  the  whole  world  if  she  got  any  advantage  in 
this  war.  For  the  power  of  hypochondria  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  always  some  reason  for  it.  The  Prussians  can 
make  out  a  case  for  themselves  and  for  every  brutal  act 
they  have  committed  in  this  war.  There  is  no  way  of 
proving  that  they  are  wrong  by  absolute  logic.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  whether  you  hope  or  fear  most  from  life.  The 
militarist  fears  most,  and  so  any  events  which  make  the 
nations  fear  make  them  also  militarist.  And  they  are 
tempted  to  militarism  most  of  all  by  an  event  so  large  and 
so  disagreeable  that  it  affects  their  whole  conception  of  the 
nature  of  life,  such  as  the  Prussian  victory  in  1870.  Then 
it  seemed  that  a  nation  which  organized  itself  for  war  and 
willed  war  at  the  moment  best  suited  to  its  own  purposes, 
had  the  very  gods  on  its  side.  Then  there  was  in  England 
and  all  over  the  world  a  real  admiration  of  Prussia  and  a 
belief,  expressed  by  Carlyle,  that  the  Prussians  were  God’s 
chosen  people.  Compared  with  them  other  nations  seemed 
to  lack  purpose  and  faith.  As  for  France,  she  was  frivolous 
and  corrupt,  and  God  had  given  judgment  against  her  at 
Sedan. 
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The  wliole  world  began  to  believe  that  Prussia  was  illus¬ 
trating  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  by  her  victories  she  was 
proving  herself  to  be  the  fittest  of  all  nations  to  survive, 
and  that  other  nations  must  imitate  both  her  actions  and 
her  way  of  thinking,  if  they  w^ere  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  or  the  cosmic  process,  or  whatever  name 
was  given  to  that  power  which  was  supposed  to  support 
and  even  to  sanctify  the  Prussian  method.  In  fact,  the 
mind  of  Europe  was  darkened  by  the  Prussian  victory, 
and  the  hopes  of  Europe,  even  when  they  still  seemed  to 
be  hopes,  had  become  fears.  It  seemed  to  all  the  nations 
that  they  had  been  living  too  easily,  that  they  had  deluded 
themselves  about  the  nature  of  the  universe.  All  those 
things  with  which  they  had  concerned  themselves,  such  as 
freedom,  equality,  art,  philosophy,  were  luxuries,  and  danger¬ 
ous  luxuries,  in  the  world  as  it  was.  Their  proper  concern 
was  their  own  existence,  which  was  necessarily  and  rightly 
threatened  by  other  nations  and  would  be  destroyed  by  any 
other  nation  which,  like  Prussia,  had  a  superior  sense  of 
reality.  Everywhere  there  spread  a  belief  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  were  the  highest  virtues  in  a  nation; 
and  this  meant  always  organization  and  efficiency  directed 
against  other  nations.  It  was  not  that  things  were  to  be 
done  well  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  well ;  but  that  they  were 
to  be  done  well  with  an  eye  to  that  incessant  war  which, 
whether  open  or  disguised,  must  always  be  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  nations.  The  Prussians  were  perhaps  the  only 
people  in  Europe  who  actually  enjoyed  this  view  of  life. 
They  felt  that  a  universe  in  which  the  struggle  for  life  was 
the  supreme  fact  was  perfectly  suited  to  their  peculiar 
faculties.  They  w'ere  to  themselves  the  best  scholars  in 
that  ugly  school  and  sure  to  take  all  the  prizes.  Other 
peoples  did  not  like  the  prospect,  but  it  seemed  to  them  full 
of  unwelcome  truth.  If  they  were  to  survive  they  must 
learn  from  Prussia;  and  for  fifty  years  they  have  been  learn¬ 
ing  from  her. 

But  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  she  had  learned  her 
lesson  too  well;  that  she  has,  in  fact,  reduced  it  to  an  ab- 
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surdity.  The  rest  of  Europe,  even  if  it  thought  a  struggle 
inevitable,  tried  to  put  it  off.  Prussia,  sure  that  she  must 
win  in  that  struggle,  refused  to  delay  it.  And  this  refusal, 
this  utter  faith  in  her  unlovely  doctrine,  has  produced  a 
combination  against  her,  a  counter-faith  stronger  than  her 
own.  In  what  seemed  to  her  the  moment  of  triumph,  for 
which  she  had  prepared,  wdth  such  fanatical  diligence,  it 
has  threatened  her  with  a  danger  that  she  never  bargained 
for,  with  a  diligence  and  a  fanaticism  at  least  equal  to  her 
own.  Now  we  see,  and  she  must  see  soon,  that  the  actual 
facts  of  human  nature  are  against  her.  Men  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  wdll  not  endure  the  Prussian  theory  of 
life  when  it  is  thoroly  and  ruthlessly  practised.  They 
will  not  endure  a  nation  that  lives  for  the  struggle  for  life. 
That  is  the  lesson  of  this  war,  if  only  we  have  the  wit  to  learn 
it.  It  is  that  militarism  does  not  protect  the  nation  which 
is  most  thoroly  militarist,  that  the  greater  the  triumphs  of 
militarism  the  more  certainly  they  produce  a  state  of  mind 
in  the  victors  which,  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  more  dangerous  still  to  themselves.  Disasters  may  come 
to  the  nation  which  trusts  too  much  in  righteousness. 
They  are  nothing  to  the  disasters  which  come  to  the  nation 
that  trusts  altogether  in  unrighteousness. 

But  there  is  a  danger,  in  all  the  exasperation  and  strain 
of  this  conflict,  that  we  shall  ignore  this  most  obvious  lesson, 
that  we  ourselves  shall  catch  the  Prussian  disease  from  our 
enemies.  And  no  talk  about  Prussian  militarism  will 
preserve  us  from  that  disaster.  Nothing  will  preserve  us 
from  it  except  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  mili¬ 
tarism  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ultimately  based  upon  fear, 
not  upon  hope;  that  it  is  hypochondria,  not  health.  This 
is  a  dangerous  world,  and  the  only  way  to  safety  in  it  for 
nations,  as  for  individuals,  is  to  live  dangerously.  Prussia 
has  tried  to  live  safely,  and  she  has  been  more  threatened 
in  her  national  existence  than  any  other  nation.  She  has 
trusted  in  herself  rather  than  in  righteousness  because 
righteousness  seemed  too  dangerous  to  her.  The  lesson  of 
the  present  war  is  that  it  is  safer  at  last  to  trust  in  righteous- 
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I  ness.  But  that  is  a  lesson  which  all  Europe  as  well  as  Prussia 

has  yet  to  learn,  and  the  war  will  have  been  a  ghastly 
waste  of  all  good  things  unless  it  teaches  that  lesson,  unless 
it  is  known  in  history  as  the  event  which  refuted  all  the 
heresies  of  1870. 


IX 


DISCUSSIONS 

ACADEMIC  CHILD  LABOR 

The  phrase  child  labor  has  so  much  odium  that  to  hear 
it  applied  to  one’s  own  shop  is  too  disconcerting  not  to  be 
irritating.  Yet  child  labor  can  not  be  discust  as  a  vice  of 
distant  communities ;  it  thrives  thruout  these  United  States. 
Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  those  social  strata  for  which  we  spell 
Capital  with  a  capital  letter  and  speak  of  employers  and 
wages;  it  is  tolerated  among  superintendents  and  salaries 
in  the  altruistic  profession  of  teaching;  and  it  has  long  been 
known  in  universities.  For  what  is  the  girl  who  may  still 
sit  on  the  platform  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  before  she 
has  seen  normal  school  or  college?  What  are  those  labora¬ 
tory  assistants  who  must  make  mechanical  routine  of 
demonstration,  or  collect  the  materials  of  research,  before 
they  have  studied  enough  to  grasp  the  larger  significance 
of  either?  If  this  is  German,  is  it  efficiency?  And  what 
shall  be  said  of  student  theme-readers,  children  given  to 
a  futile  routine  of  correcting  for  other  children  manuscripts 
of  which  neither  can  make  a  good  job,  retailing  the  rules 
that  the  foreman  dispenses  wholesale? 

Here  is  waste  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  eyes  of 
experts  in  efficiency.  Child  labor  in  its  more  familiar  ap¬ 
plications  must  at  least  seem  productive.  It  must  yield 
fair  immediate  returns  for  its  wages;  else  there  would  be 
no  need  of  prohibitive  legislation.  But  academic  child 
labor  is  unproductive.  Intangible  as  are  most  products  of 
teaching,  these  products  are  obviously  inferior;  how  in¬ 
ferior  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  with  educa¬ 
tional  scales,  but  in  varying  degrees  inferior  visibly.  Rural 
education  in  many  districts  is  admittedly  below  the  standard 
of  the  same  grades  in  cities ;  else  we  should  not  hear  so  many 
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excuses  and  so  much  exhortation.  The  child  running  the 
red  schoolhouse  can  not  deliver  the  goods.  The  inferiority 
of  much  college  teaching  by  assistants,  long  felt  by  students,  I 

was  tardily  admitted  by  faculties.  It  survives  the  ad-  ! 

mission  not  because  faculties  are  hypocritical  or  cowardly,  5 

but  because  they  are  inexpCTt  financiers  and  rely  too  much  j 

on  a  form  of  apprenticeship  unprofitable  for  our  large-scale  j 

academic  production.  The  most  flagrant  waste  is  in  the  j 

system  of  theme-readers.  These  student  assistants  can  not  * 

achieve  real  theme-reading.  What  they  turn  out  is  only 
proof-reading,  and  not  always  even  good  proof-reading. 

Here  the  employer,  whether  deliberately  or  from  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  market,  accepts  a  lower  standard,  and  this 
for  a  product  which  is  almost  universally  prescribed  as  a 
necessity — the  ability  to  write  effectively.  Admitting  fre¬ 
quent  failures  of  college  students  to  write  effectively,  that 
is,  admitting  unproductivity,  we  may  well  inquire  whether 
we  can  afford  to  employ  child  labor.  Tho  this  particular 
unproductivity  is  due  also  to  imperfect  consensus  as  to 
what  the  product  should  be,  it  is  none  the  less  typical. 

Where  college  theme  courses  fail  to  deliver  the  goods,  we 
should  investigate  all  the  elements  of  production,  methods 
and  material  as  well  as  labor;  but  it  will  hardly  be  amiss 
to  begin  with  labor.  For  in  academe  the  findings  will 
carry  us  far  beyond  themes. 

The  defence  is  easy  that  academic  child  labor,  even  if 
it  should  be  found  inferior  as  production,  is  not  inferior  as 
apprenticeship.  The  labor  may  not  be  good  for  the  market; 
but  it  is  good  for  the  child.  He  is  learning.  Is  he?  The 
question  is  important,  even  tho  he  should  not,  doubtless, 
learn  at  too  great  cost  to  the  community.  Present  un¬ 
productivity  is  hardly  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  it 
brings  the  child  some  good ;  its  only  warrant  would  be  much 
good  in  training  for  future  productivity.  The  employers 
of  child  labor  in  cotton  mills  say  truly  that  it  is  better  for 
the  child  to  work,  even  to  work  hard,  than  to  be  starved 
among  the  human  litter  of  a  mountain  cabin.  No  such 
justification  will  hold  for  academe;  but  in  both  cases  the 
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fundamental  question  is,  What  is  the  labor  doing  for  the 
laborer?  If  a  child  of  the  cotton  mills  has  no  such  alterna¬ 
tive  as  is  painted  by  rash  reformers — on  the  one  side  school¬ 
ing  and  healthy  development,  on  the  other  side  grinding 
labor  at  a  pittance — then  his  actual  alternative  must  be 
recognized  as  a  choice  of  evils,  not  as  a  permanent  condition. 
And  if  a  young  assistant  at  a  university  can  not  choose 
between  graduate  study  and  unskilled  labor,  but  must  do 
the  latter  in  order  to  hope  for  the  former,  then  again  we 
need  not  accept  this  situation  as  permanently  necessary. 
Instead  of  assuming  that  the  mortgage  on  the  future  for 
the  demands  of  the  present  must  be  heavy,  let  us  set  about 
improving  the  alternative,  building  up  a  better  choice, 
realizing  our  true  hope.  In  proportion  as  child  labor  really 
provides  training,  it  is  not  only  mitigated;  it  is  changed, 
till  it  ceases  to  merit  the  name.  And  thru  the  adjustment 
of  labor  to  training,  of  training  to  labor,  we  may  hope  to 
arrive  at  the  final  economy. 

Social  efficiency  seems  to  demand  both  that  labor  be  skilled 
and  that  the  laborer  be  individualized,  not  leveled  to  his 
labor.  Here,  then,  are  fundamental  complementary  tasks 
of  education:  on  the  one  hand  to  impart  present  average 
knowledge  and  skill,  the  lore  and  dexterity  of  the  social 
group,  tradition;  on  the  other  hand,  to  open  future  modifica¬ 
tion  and  discovery,  individual  initiative,  progress.  Our 
democracy,  which  has  slighted  the  former  while  it  boasted 
of  the  latter,  is  really  deficient  in  both.  Our  rude  frontier 
wastefulness  has  lasted  over  into  huge  industrial  aggrega¬ 
tions  which  here,  no  less  than  in  more  integrated  states, 
threaten  to  mortgage  the  future  for  the  present  by  sacrificing 
the  laborer  to  the  labor.  We  need  education  for  labor,  that 
is  vocational  training;  but,  just  because  we  need  this,  we 
need  no  less  education  of  the  laborer,  be  he  bricklayer  or 
chemist,  that  is  education  which  shall  be  liberal  in  the  sense 
of  liberating.  Each  is  imperfect  without  the  other.  Voca¬ 
tional  education  is  adjustment  to  social  status ;  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  is  opportunity  for  progress.  The  individual  unad¬ 
justed,  or  ill  adjusted,  to  his  social  group  is  helpless;  and 
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the  social  group  that  crowds  down  the  individual  is  dying. 

Here,  then,  is  the  wastefulness  of  whatever  can  fairly  be 
called  child  labor.  By  condemning  the  laborer  to  his  group 
it  ultimately  retards  the  group.  He  who  might  grow  to 
lift  his  fellows  is  halted  and  held  at  theirlowerlevels  of  present 
skill.  Shut  up  in  the  most  mechanical  forms  of  tradition, 
he  can  not  learn  enough  to  contribute  himself  to  progress. 
This  may  become  a  greater  evil  than  those  which  appear 
on  the  surface.  That  children  should  work  is  not  in  itself 
deplorable.  Labor  may  have  even  for  children  much  good, 
may  be  no  more  stunting  than  too  much  play,  no  less  promis¬ 
ing  than  our  sentimental  prolongation  of  the  kindergarten. 
Only  it  must  be  training;  it  must  open,  not  close  the  future. 
Otherwise  the  farm  boy  is  no  better  off  than  the  mill  boy. 
The  mechanic’s  helper  must  have  his  chance  beyond  the 
routine  of  holding  a  drill.  Woe,  else,  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  next  generation.  The  hopelessness  of  child  labor 
in  the  red  schoolhouse  inheres  in  the  fact  that  the  child 
rarely  intends  to  go  on.  A  temporary  job  can  hardly  open 
more  than  routine.  For  anything  really  professional  the 
theme-reader  must  be  more  than  a  proof-reader ;  he  must  be 
a  prentice  teacher,  as  the  laboratory  assistant  must  be  a 
prentice  investigator.  Else  the  coming  generation,  teachers 
and  students  together,  will  be  smothered  in  the  routine  of 
the  past. 

This  w’as  to  be  the  function  of  the  normal  schools,  and  is 
the  purpose  of  all  schools  of  pedagogy.  That  they  have 
not  yet  prevailed  more  generally  should  not  be  charged 
altogether  to  errors  of  method.  They  will  survive  even 
more  sarcasm;  their  technic  will  be  advanced;  their  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  state  will  be  amended.  But  they  must  always 
leave  much  to  the  boss.  The  captains  of  our  profession 
have  something  to  learn  from  certain  captains  of  industry, 
manufacturers  of  automobiles,  steel  bars,  cash  registers. 
We,  of  all  social  leaders,  remembering  that  the  state  is  a 
personal  interdependence,  must  be  solicitous  to  make  the 
production  of  the  present  stimulate  the  producers  of  the 
future.  That  the  child  of  whatever  age  may  go  on  learning 
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in  his  labor,  his  captain  must  be  educating  him.  Who  are 
these  in  thy  shop,  O  professor;  and  what  are  they  becoming? 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  EFFECT  OF  LATIN  ON  ENG¬ 
LISH  VOCABULARY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  IN  COMMERCIAL 
COURSES 

In  our  own  country  today,  even  among  the  educated, 
only  too  few  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Latin  element 
in  the  English  vocabulary.  Rarely  do  we  find  the  case 
for  Latin  stated  more  forcibly  than  in  the  words  of  Prof. 
Page,  of  Dartmouth  College:^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extent  to  which  our  scientific 
words  are  taken  from  the  Latin  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
by  quoting  from  well-known  books  in  science  such  state¬ 
ments  as  the  following:  “The  aqueous  solution  has  a 
neutral  reaction and  again:  “This  question  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  solvent  on  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  substance  is  one  of  practical  importance.”^ 

That  the  vocabulary  of  commerce  has  been  taken  from 
the  Latin  nearly  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  vocabulary  of 
science  is  evident  if  one  will  merely  read  at  random  a  page 
or  two  of  any  textbook  in  commercial  geography,  commercial 
law,  or  history  of  commerce.  Hence,  we  are  not  surprized 
to  find  the  following  statement  in  the  Century  Dictionary : 
“The  vocabulary  of  literature  and  commerce  contains  a 
majority  of  words  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  Latin  or  Greek. 
The  inference,  therefore,  seems  to  be  clear,  that  a  commer- 

1  Ninth  Annual  Bulletin  of  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England, 
p.  12.  "If  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  English  language  are  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
brain  of  it  is  Latin  and  Greek.  Both  the  scientifically  exact  statement  of 
any  but  the  most  elementary  facts,  and  the  expression  of  all  abstract  thought, 
in  English,  depend  mainly  upon  words  of  classical  origin." 

*  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Vol.  2,  p.  377. 

’  Walker,  Introduction  to  physical  chemistry,  p.  194. 

♦  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1932,  quoted  from  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lectures  in  the  English 
language,  XX  VIII. 
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cial  student,  unless  he  is  to  be  seriously  handicapt  in  the 
struggle  of  life  thru  ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  use  of 
English  words  of  Latin  origin,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  vocabulary  of  commerce,  ought  to  be  thoroly  grounded 
in  the  Latin  language. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  the  Dorchester  High  School 
not  only  college  preparatory  and  scientific  pupils  study 
Latin,  but  commercial  students  as  well.  In  fact,  during 
the  present  year  there  are  seven  sections  of  commercial 
or  vocational  Latin,  numbering  in  all  nearly  275  students. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  placing  of  Latin  in 
the  commercial  curriculum,  together  with  the  actual  working 
of  the  course,  have  been  described  at  some  length  in  two 
earlier  papers.®  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  will  merely 
state  that  the  course  in  commercial  Latin  is  for  two  years, 
and  differs  from  the  college  preparatory  Latin  in  making 
the  study  of  English  derivatives  its  chief  aim.  The  pupils 
try  to  find  in  their  English  dictionaries  as  many  derivatives 
as  they  can  from  all  Latin  roots  they  meet,  both  in  the 
beginners’  book  and  from  the  authors  read;  they  apply 
prefixes  and  suffixes  to  the  simple  roots,  and  record  in 
notebooks  all  derivatives  found,  classified  as  to  parts  of 
speech,  and  defined.  The  meaning  and  use  of  these  deriva¬ 
tives  are  made  familiar  by  frequent  drills  and  written  ex¬ 
ercises. 

We  are  told  that  “our  language  has  appropriated  a  full 
quarter  of  the  Latin  vocabulary,  besides  what  it  has  gained 
by  transferring  Latin  meanings  to  native  words.’’®  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  commercial  Latin  course  we  have  actu¬ 
ally  met  over  700  Latin  roots.  In  this  number  are  included 
the  words  found  in  the  beginners’  book,  and  in  short  stories, 
and  extracts  from  Caesar’s  Gallic  War  read  during  the  half 
term  of  the  second  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 

‘  Latin  as  a  Practical  Study,  Classical  journal,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  7,  April, 
1913,  and  Latin  as  a  Vocational  Study  in  the  Commercial  Course,  Ibid., 
Vol.  X,  No.  I,  October,  1914. 

•  Greenough  and  Kittredge,  Words  and  their  ways  in  English  speech, 
p.  106. 
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at  least  200  more  roots  in  the  selections  from  Ovid,  Cicero 
and  Vergil  we  shall  read  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Of 
the  roots  already  cataloged,  only  63  yield  less  than 
five  derivatives,  while  facid  yields  173,  not  counting  the 
words  with  the  suffix  “fy,”  sid  yields  172,  plied  155,  vertd 
133,  capid  132,  the  root  pend  and  the  verb  pond  116  each, 
jerd  no,  regd  106,  specid  89,  sond  87,  modus  S^,premd  81, 
vided  79,  cred  75  and  mitid  54.  The  great  majority,  however,  of 
the  Latin  words  yield  from  10  to  20  derivatives  each.  The 
advantage  of  grouping  so  many  derivatives  about  a  common 
root  is  apparent  to  all.  Furthermore,  by  what  method  could 
pupils  more  effectively  fix  the  meanings  of  this  large  number 
of  Latin  roots  than  by  constant  translation  of  Latin  into 
English,  by  frequent  practise  in  reading  at  sight,  and  by 
recording  in  notebooks  the  new  Latin  words,  and  reciting 
from  their  notebooks  the  words  they  have  had  before,  in 
the  daily  routine  of  the  classroom? 

The  help  afforded  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  spelling 
English  words  derived  from  the  Latin  may  be  illustrated  by 
taking  a  few  simple  examples:  thus,  annihilate ,  from  od, 
to,  and  nihil,  nothing;  delegate,  from  de,  down  from,  and 
legdtus,  representative;  equanimity,  from  equ  in  aequus, 
even,  level,  and  animus,  mind;  efficient,  from  efficens,  the 
present  participle  of  efficio,  and  this  from  ex,  out  of,  and 
Jacid,  to  do — hence  the  two  fs  and  ient.  Such  examples 
might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Holmes,  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University,  early  in  the  year  1914 
a  series  of  measurements  of  Latin  and  non-Latin  com¬ 
mercial  pupils  of  equal  ability  was  made  by  the  English 
department  of  the  Dorchester  High  School,  to  determine 
the  added  power  in  English  vocabulary  acquired  by  the 
study  of  Latin.  ^  In  five  measurements  two  groups  of  pupils 
were  selected,  one  in  the  second  year  of  Latin,  and  the 
other  in  the  second  year  of  a  modern  language.  Such 
pupils  were  chosen  that  each  group  had  the  same  average 
mark  in  Latin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  modern  language,  ou 
’  Classical  journal,  Vol.  X,  No.  i,  October,  1914,  p.  ii. 
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the  other.  In  the  selection  of  the  two  groups,  the  marks 
in  English  were  also  taken  into  account,  with  the  result, 
in  actual  figures,  that  the  non-Latin  group  in  the  two  studies 
averaged  0,5  of  i  per  cent  the  higher.  To  these  five  measure¬ 
ments  is  added  a  sixth,  made  in  June,  1913.  In  selecting 
the  two  groups  of  pupils  of  equal  ability  for  this  measure¬ 
ment,  the  home  room  teacher  took  into  account  not  only 


foreign  language  and  English  II, 

as  was  the 

case  in  measure- 

ments  1-5,  but  all  studies  the  pupils  had  taken  during  the 
year.  Altogether,  76  pupils  were  included  in  the  six  measure- 

ments. 

The  results  were  as  follows ; 

Averages 

January  and  February,  1914 

Latin 

Non- Latin 

I.  Spelling . 

.  82.5 

72 .6 

2.  Use  of  words  in  sentences . 

.  57-5 

40.6 

3.  Definitions  and  parts  of  speech _ 

.  69.5 

33-3 

4.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling _ 

.  57  0 

27.5 

5.  Excellence  in  vocabulary . 

.  36  0 

6.8 

June,  1913 

6.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling _ 

.  65.3 

12.3 

6)367.8 

6)193.1 

61 .3 
32.18 

32.18 

Difference . 

.  29.12 

In  No.  5  the  pupils  wrote  upon  the  subject.  What  I 
Like  to  Do  Best.  Moreover,  since  practically  every  second- 
year  pupil  could  write  at  least  passably  on  such  a  subject, 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  basis  of  comparison,  not  the 
average  of  the  two  groups,  but  the  percentage  of  rating 
above  the  passing  mark.  Furthermore,  in  this  vocabulary 
test,  emphasis  was  laid,  not  merely  upon  words  of  Latin 
origin,  but  upon  any  words  out  of  the  ordinary,  from  what¬ 
soever  source.  The  wide  difference  in  the  results — 36.0 
per  cent  and  6.8  per  cent — would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
work  in  commercial  or  vocational  Latin  gives  the  pupils 
the  dictionary  habit,  the  results  of  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  English  derivatives  actually  studied. 
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In  No.  6  the  words  were  taken  entirely  from  Franklin’s 
Autobiography  and  from  Silas  Marner,  which  the  pupils 
of  both  groups  had  just  read,  and  were  not  of  unusual 
difficulty,  consisting  of  such  words,  for  example,  as  asperity, 
promiscuous,  mortuary.  Yet,  by  referring  to  the  results — 
65.3  per  cent  and  12.3  per  cent — it  will  be  seen  that  to  the 
non-Latin  group  of  commercial  pupils  such  words  were 
practically  meaningless. 

In  this  test  among  the  seventeen  non-Latin  pupils  the 
highest  grade  was  30  per  cent,  and  five  zeros  were  recorded. 
In  the  Latin  group,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  mark  was 
30  per  cent,  while  one  pupil  received  100  per  cent,  two  90 
per  cent,  two  80  per  cent,  five  70  per  cent,  and  only  three 
below  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  such  results  with  commercial  pupils  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  suggests  itself:  Why  should  not  the  drill 
in  derivatives  be  extended  to  the  college  preparatory  classes  ? 
Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Castle 
at  Harvard  as  to  the  average  college  student’s  knowledge 
— or  rather,  ignorance — of  English,  this  question  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  apropos  at  the  present  time.  As  things  are  now, 
however,  the  secondary-school  Latin  teacher  has  little 
time,  even  if  he  has  the  inclination,  to  go  beyond  the  bare 
requirements  for  admission  to  college.  In  that  case,  how 
would  it  do  to  have  work  in  English  derivatives  required 
for  admission  to  college — optional,  perhaps,  with  advanced 
Latin  composition  ?  Such  a  requirement,  very  likely,  would 
result  in  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  high 
school  Latin.  Translation,  it  is  hoped,  would  become  less 
a  bore,  since  it  would  serve  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  meaning 
of  the  roots  from  which  the  English  words  are  derived. 
Furthermore,  the  severity  of  the  grind  in  syntax  ought  to  be 
noticeably  relaxed.  In  fact,  would  it  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  interest  might  be  stimulated  all  along  the  line?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  such  a  shifting  of  emphasis  were  to  be  made, 
as  the  result  of  a  new  requirement  in  English  derivatives, 
is  there  not  good  reason  to  hope  that  fewer  high  school 
pupils  might  fall  by  the  wayside,  in  the  first  two  years  of 
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the  study  of  Latin,  and  that  the  average  college  freshman’s 
grasp  on  English  might  be  perceptibly  strengthened? 
Would  not  such  results  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  ? 

Albert  S.  Perkins 

Dorchester  High  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 

WHEN  THESE  DUMB  SPEAK^ 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM 

Over  all  the  world  reverberates  a  chaos  of  sound.  Bombs 
crash,  shells  thunder,  aeroplanes  whirr,  artillery  rattles 
into  action;  space  is  become  pandemonium.  But  amid 
all  this  noise  there  is  a  notable  silence.  It  is  the  silence 
of  the  fighters.  Except  to  their  chums,  and  occasionally 
to  their  far-off  families,  their  lips  are  closed,  save  on  the 
most  banal  topics.  These  men  who  are  making  history, 
who  are  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  who  are  most  closely 
concerned  in  Armageddon,  are  not  able  to  speak  of  it. 
They  are  dumb.  Dumb  by  law,  dumb  by  instinct  and 
reason.  But  their  minds  are  not  idle.  Opinions  and 
ideas  have  formed  and  are  forming,  maybe  are  trembling 
for  utterance  on  the  lips  of  many.  What  will  those  lips 
say  when  their  seal  is  removed,  when  we  are  back  in  the 
old  world  of  freedom,  out  of  the  iron  chains  of  war? 

I  had  a  curious  conversation  the  other  day.  I  was 
jolting  along  a  certain  light  railway  in  a  goods  wagon. 
My  companions  were  an  Australian  and  a  Scotsman — 
both,  of  course,  soldiers.  It  was  a  balmy  summer  night. 
Outside,  the  bright  moonlight  etherealized  the  sordid 
world.  Even  the  tents  and  dumps  of  stores  were  invested 
with  that  magic.  And  our  tongues  were  loosened. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do — after  this?’’  I  asked  the 
Australian;  “stay  in  the  army?’’ 

“No  -  fear,’’  he  laughed — with  a  kind  of  bitterness. 

“I’ve  done  with  soldiering.’’ 

“And  you?’’  I  inquired  of  the  Scotsman. 

*  From  the  London  Nation,  September  30,  1916. 
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“Me?”  he  answered  cautiously,  “Me?  Weel,  onst  I’m 
oot  o’  the  clutches  o’  this  thing — ye  don’t  find  me  in  them 
again.” 

I  thought  for  a  moment. 

“Then  all  those  people,”  I  suggested,  “who  are  waiting 
for  you  chaps  to  come  back  and  pass  conscription  are  a 
bit  mistaken?” 

This  time  they  both  laughed.  They  found  it  humorous. 
They  responded  in  almost  identical  terms,  emphasizing 
their  opinion  as  to  the  lack  of  fear  there  was  of  their  de¬ 
siring  conscription  by  the  usual  sanguinary  references. 

I  had  thought  that  such  frame  of  mind  was  prevalent. 
I  began  then  to  realize  how  prevalent.  Now,  I  know 
pretty  well  for  certain  that  after  this  war  the  fighters  will 
be  the  first  to  execrate  and  denounce  preparation  for  any 
other.  This  state  of  opinion  will  prevail  in  the  armies  of 
all  nations  engaged.  It  is  vital  to  remember  this. 

The  professional  soldier,  laboring  under  the  narrowing 
influences  of  his  life,  has  not  understood,  does  not,  and, 
I  believe,  wdll  not  ever  understand  the  psychology  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  this  war.  The 
professional  soldier  fights  in  the  first  and  chief  place  because 
he  is  a  soldier.  The  men  who  are  deciding  the  war  fight 
in  the  first  and  chief  place  because  they  are  citizens.  To 
the  professional  soldier,  war  is  a  raison  d'etre,  an  axiom, 
almost  a  desirable  thing.  To  the  new  soldier  war  is  an 
accident,  a  surprize,  a  horror.  The  one  looks  upon  a 
soldier’s  life  as  a  normal  existence,  and,  moreover,  as  the 
best  existence.  The  one  imagines  that  to  be  a  soldier  is 
a  privilege;  the  other  knows  it  to  be  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
question  of  interests — and,  in  spite  of  the  views  of  the  soldier 
on  the  subject,  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  centered 
on  other  and  broader  matters  than  war.  Still — the  soldier 
exults  to  see  so  many  brought  to  his  appearance  and  habits. 
He  does  not  always  realize  that  under  their  khaki  they 
keep  their  citizens’  minds. 

I  saw  an  amusing  instance  of  this  not  long  ago.  I  was 
talking  with  one  of  my  superior  officers  (a  Regular)  about 
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certain  of  the  subalterns.  The  name  of  one  was  mentioned 
— a  promising,  intelligent  young  chap.  The  superior 
officer  brightened. 

“Very  good,  young  chap,”  he  said,  approvingly;  '"very 
good.  I  should  think  he  might  do  for  the  army.  Now’s 
his  chance,  you  know!” 

One  was  not  so  indiscreet  as  to  laugh.  One  merely  sug¬ 
gested  that  one  had  not  heard  the  young  man’s  own  views 
on  his  future. 

But  I  think  that  the  vision  of  an  England  after  the  war 
rushing  to  the  army  is  not  one  destined  to  materialize. 
Nor,  I  imagine,  is  the  vision  of  a  nation  of  perfervid  patriots 
anxious,  after  defeating  at  great  cost  the  precepts  of  Prus- 
sianism  abroad,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  those  precepts 
at  home.  The  senses  of  the  man  in  the  ranks — of  the  citizen 
in  the  ranks — are  sufficiently  keen  to  detect  the  flavor  of 
despotism  wherever  evinced.  Those  who  have,  under 
pressing  necessity,  put  their  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
same  system  they  are  out  to  destroy,  will  not  keep  them 
there  a  moment  longer  than  is  requisite,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  ensure  that  a  repetition  of  the  performance  for 
themselves  or  posterity  is  made  impossible. 

The  truth  is  that  after  the  war  the  average  man  will 
have  had  about  enough.  He  will,  no  doubt,  have  learned 
a  great  deal,  experienced  much,  traveled  considerably, 
and  developed  physically  and  mentally.  But  he  will  have 
had  enough.  And  he  will  have  decided  that  there  are, 
or  should  be,  cheaper  ways  of  attaining  the  advantages  he 
has  gained.  He  will,  moreover,  have  had  a  full  experience 
of  war,  and  will  be  under  no  illusions  with  regard  to  it. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  persuade  him  that  there  is  any  more 
romance  about  war  than  there  is  about  a  colliery  disaster. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  convince  him  that  war  is  not  a  ghastly, 
vile,  and  futile  horror.  He  will  have  had  enough  of  it  all. 

Such  will  be  the  temper  of  the  men  who  emerge  from 
this  war.  And  this  will  be  true  not  only  of  our  own  soldiers, 
but  of  the  soldiers  of  all  nations.  Even  the  conscript 
armies  of  Continental  nations  will  come  to  their  homes 
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sick  and  disgusted  with  fighting.  They  will  be  ready  for 
any  measures  which  will  rid  them  and  their  descendants 
of  the  prospect  or  possibility  of  fighting  again.  They  will 
thirst  for  peace. 

What  an  opportunity!  Are  we  going  to  take  it — we 
mortals  who  will  be  alive  then?  It  is  not  an  opportunity 
which  will  endure.  In  not  many  years,  when  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  arisen  which  knows  not  war;  when  the  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  at  play  now,  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
life;  the  old  fallacies  will  have  a  new  chance,  the  old  dangers 
will  reappear.  It  must  be  a  generation  which  has  under¬ 
stood  war  which  must  ensure  peace.  WTiether  the  golden 
moments  which  will  come  are  made  the  most  of  depends 
largely  on  the  question  of  individual  personalities.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  will  lie  with  a  few  men,  perhaps 
with  one  man.  One  man  could  do  it;  one  man  could  lead 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  into  the  new  and  splendid  path. 
One  man  could  do  it,  if  he  were  great  enough,  and  if  the  rest 
failed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  rest  do  fail.  Let  us  suppose 
the  professional  peace-and-war-makers,  the  statesmen, 
the  politicians,  narrowed  by  their  traditions,  hampered 
by  their  formulae,  unhelped  by  inspiration,  fail  to  take 
the  tide  at  its  flood.  What  will  our  one  man  do?  Who 
could  he  be? 

First,  it  were  best  that  he  had  fought.  Let  him  have 
been  a  citizen-soldier,  a  man  who  can  say:  “I  have  seen 
and  heard  and  felt.  I  know.”  Then,  let  him  be  brave. 
Brave  to  face  not  only  ardors,  but  obloquy.  Brave  enough 
to  say:  “In  the  fight  for  peace  we  are  all  allies.”  Let  him 
be  brave  enough  to  go,  if  necessary,  past  the  cautious  or 
calculating  hesitancies  of  his  own  statesmen,  past  the 
politicians  and  diplomatists,  straight  to  the  true  heads  of 
the  peoples — straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  peoples.  Let 
him  speak  for  the  people,  to  the  peoples.  And  let  him  be 
prepared.  He  must  not  come  with  empty  words  and  illusive 
visions;  he  must  come  with  sane,  definite  plans — plans 
to  band  the  peoples  against  war,  and  against  those  who 
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would  make  war.  He  must  not  merely  inspire,  he  must 
lead. 

It  is  possible.  It  may  not  be  necessary.  It  may  not 
be  done.  But  is  is  possible.  The  temper  of  humanity 
after  this  war  would  make  miracles  possible.  And  this  is 
not  a  miracle;  it  is  a  necessity  to  human  welfare,  and  a 
duty  of  humankind.  If  the  rulers  fail ;  if  inertia  or  material¬ 
ism  or  faint-heartedness  prevail,  will  there  be  no  one  to 
say  to  the  nations:  “The  time  is  ripe;  let  us  settle  these 
matters  for  ourselves?” 
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Vassar — By  James  Monroe  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight. 

New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1915.  232  p.  $1.50. 

The  biography  of  Vassar  College  contained  in  the  present 
volume — the  fourth  of  the  American  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Series — is  not  only  a  story  of  ideals  but  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  the  record  of  their  realization.  The  history  as 
told  by  ex-president  Taylor  and  his  collaborator,  Miss 
Haight  of  the  Vassar  faculty,  follows  the  life  of  the  college 
from  the  inception  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Matthew 
Vassar  to,  and,  in  a  way,  thru  the  Taylor  administration  in 
1914.  The  whole  has  much  more  than  the  interest  that 
inevitably  attaches  to  the  foundation  of  an  important  edu¬ 
cational  undertaking.  The  opening  of  the  doors  of  Vassar 
was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education  in  America,  not 
merely  in  respect  to  the  higher  education  of  women  alone, 
but  widely,  in  that  it  had  in  its  ultimate  effect  an  almost 
inconceivably  extended  influence  upon  many  phases  of 
general  educational  conditions.  The  fact  that  appears  in 
this  history  that  it  opened  its  doors  too  wide  was  an  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  time,  and  it  took  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  put  the  college  upon  the  basis  where  it  could 
best  fulfil  its  true  educational  mission.  It  was  not  until 
1888  that  the  preparatory  department  was  finally  eliminated, 
and  only  in  1892  that  the  standards  of  admission  required 
of  all  special  students  were  made  the  same  as  those  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class. 

Vassar  was  the  first  endowed  college  for  women  in  America, 
and  consequently  was  really  the  pioneer  in  an  educational 
field  familiar  enough  to  us  now,  but  at  the  time  uncharted 
in  its  boundaries  and  unappreciated  in  its  actual  extent. 
There  were  a  number  of  so-called  colleges  in  the  South 
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at  an  earlier  period  that  extended  their  opportunities  to 
the  higher  education  of  girls.  Blount  College  in  Tennessee 
was  coeducational  as  early  as  1794,  but  what  its  curriculum 
was  or  whether  any  young  women  availed  themselves  of 
its  privileges  is  unknown.  Mississippi  College  is  said  to 
have  granted  degrees  to  women  in  1832  and  was  coeduca¬ 
tional  until  1850.  Earlier  still,  in  1819,  Elizabeth  Academy 
was  chartered  as  a  college,  but  the  course  of  study  as  re¬ 
corded  was  very  elementary.  The  Mary  Sharp  College 
for  girls,  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  dates  from  1851.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  early  southern  colleges,  however, 
was  the  Georgia  Female  College,  now  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College  of  Macon,  which  was  chartered  in  1836  and  gradu¬ 
ated  its  first  class  four  years  after.  There  is  more  than  a 
question,  however,  whether  any  of  these  institutions  in  their 
general  standards  and  the  exaction  of  their  claims  in  the 
South  of  that  era  measured  up  to  the  real  colleges  of  the 
period. 

In  the  North,  Oberlin  was  opened  in  1833  and  offered  its 
privileges  to  girls  from  the  beginning.  At  Antioch,  opened 
in  1853,  women  were  welcomed  to  every  advantage  of  the 
college.  Many  other  colleges  in  Ohio,  chiefly  on  denomina¬ 
tional  foundations,  were  also  open  to  girls.  Two  colleges, 
however,  for  girls  only  were  founded  in  Ohio,  both  under 
Methodist  auspices,  in  this  period:  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Female  College,  which  dates  from  1853,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College  of  Cincinnati,  incorporated  in  1842.  There 
was  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  idea  of  college  education  for 
women  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  i860  and  coeducational 
practise  was  increasing.  Lombard  University  of  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois,  Butler  College  of  Indianapolis,  Lawrence 
College  in  Wisconsin,  and  Hillsdale  in  Michigan,  all  co¬ 
educational,  graduated  women  during  this  period.  The  state 
universities  were  somewhat  tardier.  Iowa  admitted  women 
to  full  privileges  from  i860;  Wisconsin  in  1866;  Michigan 
did  not  admit  women  until  1870. 

One  college,  says  the  history,  stands  out  distinctly  in  the 
North  in  the  earlier  period,  as  founded  expressly  for  women. 
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This  was  Elmira,  chartered  in  1855.  The  report  of  the 
institution  for  1865,  the  year  of  the  opening  x)f  Vassar, 
states  that  “it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  with 
entire  satisfaction  a  college  course  of  study  for  young  ladies,” 
but  the  college  furnishes  “an  appropriate  share  of  those 
elegant  accomplishments  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in 
social  life.” 

Such,  in  recapitulation,  were  the  conditions  at  hand  when 
Mr.  Vassar — a  man  as  the  book  describes  him,  of  little  edu¬ 
cation,  of  careful  economies,  whose  life  had  been  narrow, 
full  of  drudgery,  and  restricted  in  its  outlook — announced 
his  purpose  of  giving  to  women  every  opportunity  that 
education  could  afford.  How  novel  and  original  it  seemed 
to  his  contemporaries,  the  book  continues,  and  how  little 
influence  in  the  country  at  large  had  been  gained  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  clear  from  the  popular  re¬ 
ception  of  the  scheme,  which  was  variously  commended, 
criticized,  and  denounced. 

Vassar  was  finally  opened  in  1865,  under  the  administra¬ 
tive  charge  of  John  Howard  Raymond,  its  first  president 
— “the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  if  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  facilities,  its  equipment,  its  endowment, 
and  its  plans,  with  large  intellectual  outlook,  and  with  an 
unsectarian  spirit  urged  by  its  founder.”  The  prospectus 
of  1865  states  that  the  college  does  not  seek  “a  feeble  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  college  curriculum.”  It  will  establish 
a  four  years’  college  course,  respecting  the  constitutional 
differences  of  men  and  women,  but  meeting  the  “essentially 
similar”  intellects  of  girls  with  the  general  curriculum  of 
men’s  colleges.  It  will  not  rival  seminaries  in  offering  too 
much.  There  will  be  much  required  work  and  elections 
will  be  supervised  by  the  faculty.  No  satisfactory  entrance 
requirements,  however,  could  be  set  and  only  a  tentative 
course  of  study  could  actually  be  stated.  The  candidates 
that  presented  themselves  for  entrance  ranged  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  “They  reached,”  says  the 
history,  “in  attainments  from  a  standard  fit  for  a  college 
junior  down  to  a  depth  the  president  could  not  plumb.’" 
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Their  education  had  been  uneven,  chaotic,  superficial,  and 
even  empty  of  content.  There  was  a  wide  demand  for 
special  courses,  the  curse  then  of  all  female  education, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  bend  to  the  slow  training  of  an 
articulated  college  course.  During  the  first  year  all 
students  were  irregular.  At  the  end  of  the  year  an  attempted 
classification  showed  one  senior,  five  juniors  (four  con¬ 
ditioned),  between  juniors  and  sophomores  thirteen,  sopho¬ 
mores  twenty-nine  (nineteen  conditioned),  between  sopho¬ 
mores  and  freshmen  twenty-two,  freshmen  sixty-two 
(twenty-four  conditioned),  preparatory  twenty-two — a  total 
of  154  students.  It  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
collegiate  year,  in  1868,  that  a  permanent  course  of  study 
definitely  replaced  the  provisional  one  adopted  at  the  out¬ 
set  and  the  institution  fully  attained  a  collegiate  character. 

The  years  between  1865  and  1878  are  the  period  of  de¬ 
velopment.  By  1874-5,  ^  strong  college  curriculum  had 
been  established  and  the  entrance  requirements  were  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  colleges  for  men.  When  President 
Raymond’s  administration  ended  with  his  death  in  1878, 
Vassar,  says  the  history  with  an  altogether  proper  pride, 
was  a  residence  college  with  careful  supervision  exercised 
over  its  students.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  earnest,  moral 
purpose  and  non-sectarian  religious  spirit.  It  stood  for 
strong,  regular  academic  work,  and  it  had  established  for 
all  time  in  the  educational  world  the  truth  that  woman  had 
“the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture  and  develop¬ 
ment.’’ 

The  last  years,  however,  of  this  period  saw  the  number 
of  collegiate  students  gradually  diminishing.  The  presi¬ 
dent’s  report  for  1875-6,  in  commenting  upon  this  fact, 
says  that  the  cause  of  it  is  not  alone  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  in  a  time  of  general  business  depression, 
but  that  another  is  to  be  found  “in  the  establishment  of 
new  female  colleges  and  the  opening  of  several  leading  male 
colleges  for  the  admission  of  the  other  sex.’’  Both  causes 
were  undoubtedly  operative.  Smith  and  Wellesley,  it  will 
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be  remembered,  were  opened  in  1875  and  at  once  made  a 
perceptible  drain  upon  Vassar’s  eastern  constituency. 

From  1875  to  1885  the  history  calls  the  period  of  dis¬ 
couragement  which  exhibited  itself  in  various  ways  other 
than  in  the  diminished  attendance.  Its  end  came,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  inauguration  of  President  Taylor  at  Com¬ 
mencement  1886  and  the  period  of  expansion  began,  the 
present  period,  which  in  material  growth  and  educational 
development  has  placed  Vassar  firmly  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  best  of  American  institutions  of  learning.  This 
period  has  witnest,  during  the  brilliant  administration  of 
President  Taylor  with  which  it  is  coincident,  the  closing 
of  the  preparatory  department  in  1888,  and  the  placing 
of  special  students  on  the  regular  basis  of  admission  re¬ 
quirements  in  1892,  as  has  already  been  noticed;  the  radical 
reform  of  the  curriculum  in  1899;  the  successful  with¬ 
standing  of  the  university  lure  of  those  days  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  offer  of  courses  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree 
and  thus  deliberately  declaring  Vassar  an  undergraduate 
college;  the  limitation,  in  1905,  of  the  number  of  students 
to  1000  and  determining  thereby  its  whole  educational 
policy  and  material  equipment.  When  President  Taylor 
resigned  in  1914  he  left  Vassar  with  the  dream  of  its  founder 
more  than  fulfilled,  not  only  with  respect  to  its  organized 
educational  position  among  the  colleges  of  the  country, 
but  more  than  all  with  respect  to  its  character  as  a  college 
for  women.  And  this  is  not  all.  “No  other  woman’s 
college,’’  says  the  history,  “had  to  bear  so  much,  because 
Vassar  had  done  its  work;  no  other  had  to  plead  so  long  for 
recognition,  because  Vassar  had  won  its  battle.’’  The  op¬ 
position  to  the  higher  education  of  women  is  an  almost  for¬ 
gotten  page  of  history,  but  the  pages  of  this  history  reveal 
plainly  enough  how  actively  it  has  worked.  The  claim 
that  the  history  makes  is  no  mere  assumption.  To  Vassar 
will  always  belong  the  fame  of  having  fought  a  fight  of  en¬ 
lightenment  that  it  was  necessary  effectually  to  fight  to 
clear  away  the  cloud  of  prejudice  that  we  at  the  present  time 
can  scarcely  understand  to  have  so  long  persisted.  The 
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present  history  tells,  and  tells  extremely  well,  in  this  way, 
not  only  the  story  of  Vassar,  but  it  is  the  story  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  chapter  in  the  history  in  America  of  the  higher  education. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 

The  essentials  of  geography — A.  P.  Brigham  and  C.  T.  McFarlane.  Book 
one,  272  pages;  Book  two,  432  pages,  52  pages.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Geography  in  the  elementary  schools  is  slowly  recovering 
from  the  ill  done  it  by  the  ardent  advocates  of  physical 
geography  and  the  extreme  requirements  considered  so 
necessary  by  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster.  These  two 
newly  written  texts  are  a  fair  mean  between  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  demands  of  the  schools  and  the  books  are,  in  fact, 
the  essentials  of  geography  for  they  have  those  essential 
geographic  items  that  form  a  part  of  the  modern  child’s 
training. 

The  authors.  Professor  Albert  P.  Brigham  and  Professor 
Charles  T.  McFarlane,  have  always  been  well  known  as 
sponsors  for  the  rational  and  progressive  in  educational 
geography.  From  the  field  of  scientific  geography  and  the 
educational  world  these  men  bring  much  to  the  solution  of 
the  geography  problems  of  the  common  school.  Their 
results  as  presented  in  these  volumes  establish  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  in  school  geography. 

The  language  is  generally  clear  and  in  clean-cut  statements 
that  have  interest  and  live  meaning  to  the  pupil.  The 
type  is  bright  and  attractive ;  the  pictures  each  have  meaning 
and  the  maps  are  clear,  simple  and  accurate.  These  are 
the  essential  requirements  of  an  elementary  text  in  school 
geography. 

In  the  first  book,  the  home  of  the  child  is  the  basis  for  the 
beginner  in  the  study  of  how  people  live  and  what  they  do. 
Simple  industries  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  control 
over  man  of  the  soil,  climate  and  surface  configuration. 
In  this  book  the  beginner  is  led  by  the  familiar  concepts 
of  his  home  to  the  real  appreciation  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  The  principle  that  the  child  sees  “far”  thru  the 
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“near”  is  widely  endorsed  by  educators  and  in  this  text  it  has 
a  thoro  application.  The  text  is  organized  to  bring  to  the 
elementary  pupil  material  for  study  and  to  enable  him  to 
gain  ideas.  The  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  pointed. 
The  full  page  color  plates  have  been  made  of  the  common 
activities  of  which  a  concept  is  an  addition  to  the  stock 
of  ideas  required  in  life  of  the  pupils.  The  maps  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  excel  all  other  merits  of  the  books.  The  map 
is  made  the  center  of  the  geographical  material  and  a  train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  these  maps  will  be  fully  as  valuable  to 
pupils  as  the  mastery  of  the  subject  matter.  The  simple 
map  exercises  are  generally  placed  on  the  page  opposite 
the  map,  a  small  matter,  and  yet  important  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  second  book  of  the  Essentials  of  geography  utilizes 
the  concepts  and  the  elementary  ideas  as  a  basis  to  build 
the  reasons  for  man’s  industries  and  activities  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  This  book  departs  from  any  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  efforts  in  the  common  school  geography  in  that  it 
gives  a  greater  emphasis  to  the  United  States  and  South 
America.  It  is  well  that  textbook  makers  tr>^  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  giving  a  greater  place  to  our  own  country  in  the 
common  school.  Thus  we  find  in  the  second  book  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  subject  matter  devoted  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  United 
States,  the  geography  is  sound  and  the  methods  are  sensible. 
The  use  of  the  same  geographical  regions  as  employed  by 
the  United  States  Census  is  commendable  and  will  meet  the 
instant  approval  of  the  teacher  who  has  struggled  with  the 
confused  and  misleading  divisions  of  the  past,  that  were 
useless  in  school  or  out.  The  stereotyped  treatment  given 
each  division  in  the  part  is  here  replaced  by  the  individual 
emphasis  given  each  area.  If  a  summary  could  be  made 
of  the  subject  matter  of  each  section  it  would  be  something 
as  follows:  Introductory  statement  to  include  its  history 
as  related  to  its  chief  geographic  features,  physical  features, 
climate,  natural  resources,  industries,  cities  and  trade 
routes.  The  organization  of  the  material  for  the  South 
Central  States  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  method  generally 
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employed.  In  the  historical  introduction  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  French, 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  the  modern  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Oklahoma.  The  chief  physical  features  are  the 
Great  Valley,  the  Ozarks  and  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
natural  resources  are  the  forests,  iron  and  coal.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  chief  industry  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
sugar  and  rice  is  well  presented.  The  chief  cities  are 
studied  as  trade  and  industrial  centers.  The  spirit  of  the 
authors  seems  to  be  to  present  clear,  up-to-date  and  useful 
subject  matter  that  is  needed  by  the  pupil  in  a  study  of  his 
own  country. 

In  the  second  book,  the  map  has  a  prominent  place. 
The  use  of  the  contour  maps  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Surv^ey  is  introduced  and  more  might  well  be  at¬ 
tempted  with  these  maps.  Some  of  the  maps  of  the  cities 
are  too  dim  to  be  useful.  The  spelling  used  on  the  maps 
and  followed  in  the  text  of  geographical  places  is  consistent 
and  follows  the  latest  ruling  of  geographical  authorities. 
In  this  volume  there  are  fifty-two  full  page  copper  process 
maps.  The  clearness  and  accuracy  of  these  maps  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  standard  in  school  maps  in  this  country. 

In  the  second  book  there  are  four  full-page  color  pictures 
done  by  the  photo-chromatic  process  and  nearly  six  hundred 
pictures  and  diagrams.  The  half-tones  are  prominent  in 
showing  men  at  work  and  each  picture  has  a  close  relation 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  type  of  occupation 
that  is  emphasized  is  the  one  that  is  most  important  in 
each  region.  The  full  study  of  an  industry  in  the  region 
where  it  is  the  most  important  is  a  desirable  use  of  the  type 
in  geography. 

The  real  worth  of  any  text  for  elementary  schools  is 
measured  by  a  normal  test  in  the  average  school.  After 
these  books  have  been  thus  tried,  their  greatest  value  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  ample  material  that  is  well  organized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  child. 

W.  M.  Gregory 

State  Normal  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Portland  survey — By  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley  and  others.  The  World  Book 

Company,  New  York.  1915.  xiv  and  441  p. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  Portland  School  Survey, 
which  was  directed  by  Professor  Cubberley,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  J.  H. 
Francis,  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Lewis  M.  Terman,  and 
William  R.  Tanner.  The  survey  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  a  taxpayers’  committee,  who  provided  seventy- 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  public  school  system  of  Portland,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  informed  concerning  the  cost  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  the  hope  that  their  schools  might  be  increased 
in  efficiency.  The  report  as  published  may  best  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  study  of  school 
administration  appearing  during  the  past  few  years  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  investigation  of  some  particular  school  system. 

In  this  survey,  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education,  the  instructional  needs,  buildings  and  health, 
attendance,  records,  and  costs  are  the  topics  considered. 
In  each  case  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  is  followed  by  a  constructive 
program  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  The 
report  is  distinctly  to  be  thought  of  as  supplementing  the 
regular  work  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  of 
the  school  system.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  for  the  survey 
commission  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  of  the  school  system  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  any  professional  office  to  have 
advocated. 

In  the  study  of  the  instructional  needs  of  the  city,  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  a  hypercritical  attitude  which  seems  some¬ 
what  out  of  accord  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  report. 
It  may  be  that  this  sort  of  destructive  criticism  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  call  attention  to  striking  deficiencies  in  the 
situation  as  it  was  found.  It  seems  to  the  writer,  however, 
that  it  is  safer  to  be  careful  to  acknowledge  whatever  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  are  to  be  found,  and  to  seek,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  possible,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  as  well 
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as  other  members  of  the  community  in  the  development  of  a 
constructive  program,  rather  than  to  attack  the  work  of  the 
schools  so  severely  as  to  occasion  the  resentment  which  fol¬ 
lows  from  a  sneering  criticism.  This  part  of  the  report  is 
particularly  worth  while,  however,  in  its  discussion  of  the 
social  and  economic  position  of  Portland,  the  educational 
needs  of  such  a  city,  and  even  more  particularly  in  its  out¬ 
line  of  an  educational  program  adapted  to  local  needs. 
Indeed,  in  the  section  devoted  to  needed  reorganizations  and 
expansions  of  the  school  system,  will  be  found  a  most  help¬ 
ful  discussion  concerning  the  reorganization  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  from  kindergarten  thru  the  high  school. 

The  commission  found  the  situation  with  respect  to  build¬ 
ings  and  health — as  is  true  in  so  many  American  cities — 
in  need  of  most  careful  study  and  reform.  The  usual  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  school 
plant  are  given,  and  a  most  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  health  supervision  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Port¬ 
land.  In  the  part  devoted  to  attendance,  records,  and 
costs,  the  need  for  a  permanent  continuing  census  is  pointed 
out,  improved  forms  of  records  are  recommended,  and  the 
cost  of  public  education  is  carefully  analyzed. 

On  the  whole,  this  report  is  the  best  of  its  kind  which  had 
appeared  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  is  compre¬ 
hensive  in  scope,  and  constructive  in  its  suggestions.  The 
problems  which  the  commission  dealt  with  in  Portland 
are  those  which  confront  most  of  our  cities,  and  the  solu¬ 
tions  which  were  advocated  for  Portland  would,  for  the  most 
part,  apply  equally  well  in  other  communities.  Thru  such 
reports  as  these,  there  is  being  developed  a  literature  of 
educational  administration  more  concrete,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  illuminating,  than  that  which  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  textbooks  which  seek  to  generalize  concerning 
all  of  the  problems  of  administration. 

George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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1.  Writing  for  vaudeville — By  Brett  Page.  The  Home  Correspondence 

School,  Springfield,  Mass.  639  p.  $2.12. 

2.  The  technique  of  play  writing — By  Charlton  Andrews.  The  Home 

Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  269  p.  $1.62. 

The  present  period  in  literature  may  very  possibly  be 
designated  by  future  historians  as  the  era  of  the  revival 
of  the  drama,  or  at  least  of  renewed  interest  in  the  theatre 
of  ideas,  and,  with  something  like  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
this  contingency,  as  w'ell  as  for  its  own  duties  therein, 
the  age  itself  is  seriously  and  rather  self-consciously  pro¬ 
ducing  and  studying  innumerable  works  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  stage.  Within  a  few  years  the  discussion 
has  past  from  the  theoretical  to  the  highly  practical.  Hav¬ 
ing  found  out,  from  the  writings  of  the  last  two  decades, 
what  a  play  is,  the  resourceful  reader  now  desires  manuals 
of  play-making  that  will  show  him  how  he,  too,  may  go 
about  composing  dramatic  masterpieces.  Colleges  and 
universities  have  been  offering  courses  to  this  end,  and  home 
libraries  and  correspondence  schools  are  beginning  eagerly 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  popular  movement.  Literally 
our  desks  are  laden  with  pamphlets  and  books  devoted  to 
turning  the  greater  part  of  the  reading  world  into  dramatists 
or  at  least  into  intelligent  critics  of  the  mimic  art.  Two 
new  additions  are  at  hand;  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein’s  Writer’s 
Library,  which  already  includes  The  technique  of  the  mystery 
play  and  Writing  the  photoplay,  is  now  enriched  by  Mr. 
Charlton  Andrews’  Technique  of  play  writing,  and  Mr. 
Brett  Page’s  Writing  for  vaudeville. 

Of  these  works  the  latter  is  incomparably  the  more  vital; 
it  is  really  a  brilliant  little  treatise.  After  I  had  recovered 
from  my  amusement  at  the  idea  of  taking  vaudeville  seri¬ 
ously,  I  surrendered  myself  delightedly  to  Mr.  Page’s  per¬ 
suasive  discourse,  I,  who — perhaps  from  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences  at  this  type  of  entertainment — had  always  re¬ 
garded  vaudeville  as  a  joke,  was  almost  led  to  accept  it  as 
a  possible  art-form.  Mr.  Page  approaches  his  subject 
with  such  enthusiasm,  he  believes  in  it  and  knows  it  so 
thoroly,  he  has  such  power  of  presentation  and  analysis, 
that  I  actually  forgot  my  prejudice  against  the  “twice-a- 
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day/’  and  came  to  hope  for  a  democratic  theatre  in  which 
should  be  displayed  such  priceless  works  of  art  as  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  his  doctrine  would  be  bound  to  produce.  And  he 
is  so  sensible  withal!  Whether  the  novice  wishes  to  write 
a  monologue — heretofore  I  had  supposed  monologists  con¬ 
cocted  their  own — a  “two-act,”  a  playlet,  a  one-act  musical 
show  or  burlesque,  even  a  popular  song,  Mr.  Brett  gives 
him  directions  for  the  very  shortest  road  to  success;  tells 
him  how  to  gauge  his  time,  his  changes  of  scene,  and  other 
necessaries;  describes  for  him  the  exact  form  of  the  vaude¬ 
ville  stage,  with  its  tormentors,  its  flippers,  it  solio,  its 
“in-one,”  “in-two,”  its  bunch-lights,  its  borders,  and  other 
charming,  mystifying  regions;  and  urges  him  to  write  with 
his  eye  firmly  fixt  on  all  these  physical,  time,  and  spiritual 
limitations  that  narrow  his  artistic  aspiration  and  reach. 
Mr.  Page  is  the  most  reasonable  of  guides;  not  what  you 
would  but  what  you  may  with  the  stage  conditions  at  your 
disposal  is  his  constant  cry.  He  obviously  rejects  the  tem¬ 
peramental  or  the  haphazard,  but  his  belief  in  his  chosen 
medium  keeps  his  counsel  from  dying  on  his  hands  or 
drying  up  into  mere  dogmatism. 

It  is  a  treat  to  find  a  textbook  written  with  such  enjoy¬ 
ment;  yet  everything  the  tyro  could  wish  to  know  is  here. 
There  are  chapters  on  plotting,  on  characterization  and  dia¬ 
logue;  on  getting  the  “punch;”  in  form  of  MS;  on  how  to 
dispose  of  the  finished  wares,  and  on  the  producer’s  efforts 
to  put  them  “on”  and — it  is  to  be  hoped — “over.”  Every¬ 
thing,  moreover,  is  given  with  sanity  and  good  humor  un¬ 
surpassable.  This  is,  probably,  the  first  good  treatise  on 
its  subject;  Mr.  Brett  deserves  praise  due  to  the  path- 
breaker.  If  ever  colleges  or  schools  decide,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  say,  to  “abandon  themselves”  to  courses  in  vaude¬ 
ville,  I  do  not  know  where  they  could  find  a  better  textbook. 
I  may  add  that  the  mere  useful  citizen,  who  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  or  even  desire  to  write  for  the  stage,  “variety”  or 
legitimate,  will  discover  in  this  volume  much  that  is  in¬ 
forming  and  delectable.  One  may  have  attended  the 
theatre  during  a  long  lifetime,  without  knowing,  for  in- 
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stance,  what  a  tormentor  or  a  flipper  is.  This  and  similar 
edifying  terminology  Mr.  Brett  will  give  him,  along  with 
much  that  relates  to  the  regular  stage  itself. 

Enthusiasm  and  clearness  of  outline  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  work;  they  are  precisely  what  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  lacks.  His  book  is  as  perfunctory  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  of  such  a  twice-told  tale ;  have  we  not  almost  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  the  “well-made”  play  as  a  theme  for 
discussion?  Mr.  Andrews  goes  over  the  old  held,  lighting 
up  no  unexplored  corners— merely  pointing  out  the  beaten 
path.  He  is  very  orthodox — no  motiveless,  plotless,  Gran¬ 
ville  Barker  play  for  him — he  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of 
statement,  definition,  and  advice  from  those  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  but  somehow  the  elements  are  not  fused  into  a 
wholly  intelligible  working  formula.  He  tells  the  novice 
to  invent  a  plot  and  work  it  up  according  to  the  approved 
plan  of  exposition,  rise  of  action  and  climax,  but  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  so  brief,  that  the  student  is  not  likely  to  be  perceptibly 
helped.  In  this  part  of  his  analysis,  short  as  it  is,  and 
merely  incidental  to  his  scheme,  Mr.  Brett  is  infinitely 
clearer  than  Mr.  Andrews,  whose  chief  obligation  it  was 
to  present  a  luminous  treatment  of  this  very  matter;  it 
was  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  Somehow,  if  he  had  been 
less  learned  and  had  quoted  less  frequently  from  his  authori¬ 
ties,  I  suspect  he  would  have  been  more  perspicuous.  As 
it  is,  he  has  merely  produced  another  book  on  a  subject 
others  have  treated  more  trenchantly  and  brilliantly. 
As  a  guide  for  the  classroom  it  might  be  found  serviceable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  interesting  questions  appended  to 
every  chapter;  it  has  value  as  an  integral  part  of  the  series 
of  volumes  to  which  it  belongs. 

Something  of  the  value  of  example  is  given  by  Mr.  Brett 
in  his  appendix,  which  contains  in  full  nine  specimens  of 
various  vaudeville  forms ;  his  detailed  references  to  these  add 
immensely  to  the  value  of  his  instruction.  Mr.  Andrews, 
dealing  with  long  plays,  can  have  no  such  advantage; 
his  work,  therefore,  suffers  as  a  practical  guide  to  criticism 
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and  performance.  This,  of  course,  is  not  his  fault,  but  it 
hampers  the  effectiveness  of  his  manual. 

George  C.  D.  Odell 

Columbia  University 

The  study  of  plants — By  T.  W.  Woodhead.  Oxford  University  Press, 

1915.  440  p. 

On  somewhat  less  than  400  small  pages  the  author  intro¬ 
duces  a  beginner  to  the  essentials  of  plant  anatomy,  histol¬ 
ogy,  physiology,  classification,  and  in  addition  lays  especial 
stress  on  ecology,  almost  100  pages  being  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cryptogams  are  not  mentioned. 

A  surprizingly  large  number  of  facts  are  touched  upon, 
and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  technical  terms  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  various  sections  of  botanical  science  included 
are  introduced;  often  with  less  description  and  exposition 
of  the  facts  involved  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  good 
dictionary.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  such  features,  do  not  well  lend  themselves 
to  a  categorical  enumeration  for  didactic  purposes.  When, 
in  addition,  the  author’s  aim  at  times  is  somewhat  uncer¬ 
tain,  statements  like  “absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by  green 
plants  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  is  called  photo¬ 
synthesis”  (p.  80)  result.  The  text  is  not  entirely  free  from 
misstatements  concerning  matters  of  every-day  information. 
On  page  23  we  read  that  the  food  value  of  peas  and  beans 
is  chiefly  due  to  their  starch  content. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  beautiful  printing  on  excellent 
paper,  numerous  unusually  well-reproduced  half-tone  and 
line  figures  (there  is  no  botanical  work  on  the  American 
market  which  approaches  the  volume  in  these  respects), 
the  book  will  be  of  use  mainly  to  students  whose  daily 
task  consists  of  memorizing  an  assigned  number  of  pages. 

W.  G.  Marquette 

Columbia  University 

The  Gary  schools — By  Randolph  S.  Bourne.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

204  p.  $1.15. 

A  volume  of  177  pages,  with  valuable  appendices  con¬ 
taining  25  pages — an  introduction  by  Mr.  Wirt.  Eight 
Chapters:  (i)  The  Community  setting.  (2)  The  school 
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plant:  Educating  the  whole  child.  (3)  Work,  study  and 
play:  The  school  as  a  community.  (4)  Programs:  The 
school  as  a  public  utility.  (5)  Organization.  (6)  Curricu¬ 
lum:  Learning  by  doing.  (7)  Discipline:  The  natural 
school.  (8)  Criticisms  and  evolutions. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  and  readable  book,  evidently 
intended  for  laymen.  The  author  sketches  the  general 
plan  and  work  of  the  Gary  schools  in  an  admirable  manner. 
Other  schools,  however,  have  had  as  long  hours  as  at  Gary; 
other  cities  have  auditoriums,  gardens,  work  shops,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  pupil  teachers,  work  and  study,  and  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  Gary  schools.  William  Wirt,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  handle  these  activities  so  that 
they  form  a  reasonable  working  system  in  one  community. 
How  well  he  has  done  this,  one  can  not  as  yet  form  a  definite 
conclusion.  The  arguments  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bourne  are 
not  convincing.  He  thinks  the  problem  solved.  Mr. 
Wirt  in  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Bourne’s  book  states  that 
“During  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  tried  approximately 
fifty  different  programs  for  work,  study  and  play  schools. 
I  have  not  tried  to  design  a  system  or  type  of  school  program 
as  a  set  form  that  would  constitute  a  universal  ideal  school 
for  all  children.”  Mr.  Wirt  further  states,  “No  set  system 
can  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  all  children,  nor  could  a 
set  system  be  uniformly  provided  with  the  existing  child- 
welfare  facilities.” 

There  are  no  available  statistics  i  as  yet  showing  exactly 
for  the  country  how  many  of  the  children  entering  the  first 
year  of  school  reach  the  high  school.  Mr.  Bourne  says 
one-fifth.  In  the  last  New  Hampshire  Report,  1914-1915, 
on  page  303,  it  is  stated  of  that  state:  “At  the  rate  main¬ 
tained  during  19 13-19 14,  of  every  100  pupils  entering 
Grade  I,  92  would  complete  Grade  VIII;  76  would  enter 
a  secondary  school;  38  would  graduate  from  a  secondary 
school;  II  would  enter  some  institution  higher  than  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  7  would  go  to  college.”  This  remarkable 
statement  shows  conditions,  not  accomplishment,  but  is 
worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  Mr.  Bourne. 
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The  author  has  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  no  trained 
schoolmaster  can  visit  the  Gary  schools  without  discovering 
many  phases  of  treatment  that  he  would  wish  to  graft 
on  to  his  own  schools.  He,  however,  has  failed  to  present 
the  case  in  such  a  way  that  many  superintendents  would 
have  a  desire  to  transplant  the  entire  Gary  plan  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  existing  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  plan  at  home. 

Mr.  Bourne’s  book  abounds  with  statements  that  are 
truisms,  such  as:  “Mr.  Wirt  says  that  you  can  never  tell 
when  a  child  is  learning.’’  “That  gardens,  workshops, 
drawing,  and  music  studios  are  good  things  for  children 
to  have.’’  “Self-sustaining  industrial  shops  cut  off  an  item 
of  vocational  training  expense.’’  “Many  teachers  confess 
that  the  first  year  of  teaching  gave  them  a  much  clearer 
grasp  of  the  subjects  they  taught  than  they  were  able  to 
secure  as  students.’’ 

If  the  evening  schools  of  Gary  have  an  attendance  two- 
thirds  as  great  as  the  day  schools,  and  cost  but  thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  day  schools,  would  not  the  reader  ask — Why? 
One  may  question  the  value  of  nine-year-old  “helpers” 
towards  the  teaching  of  twelve-year-old  pupils.  And  those 
conversant  with  the  teaching  of  physics  would  not  agree 
with  the  problems  set  for  pupils  in  the  author’s  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  physics  is  taught  in  the  Gary  schools. 
Probably  the  author  has  not  thoroly  graspt  the  idea  that  he 
describes.  One  wonders,  in  reading  of  the  various  types  of 
teachers  employed  as  helpers,  assistants,  volunteer  and 
otherwise,  why  the  author  has  not  given  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  teachers,  helpers  and  pupils  who  perform 
duties  in  the  schools.  What  the  Gary  schools  have  accom¬ 
plished  they  must  have  done  under  disadvantages,  not 
advantages.  The  corps  of  teachers  must  have  suffered 
from  instability,  because  of  the  demand  at  higher  wages 
from  outside,  just  as  the  Cook  County  normal  schools 
suffered  from  a  similar  demand  in  Col.  Parker’s  day.  But 
no  statement  relative  to  this  instability  is  given. 

The  author  has  demonstrated  that  in  Gary  the  schools 
do  not  cost  more  than  in  other  cities  of  the  same  population. 
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j|  that  the  attendance  is  normal,  that  the  general  working 

[  ’  conditions  are  fairly  comparable  with  that  of  other  cities 

I  in  Indiana.  The  intensive  work  in  the  traditional  studies 

I  and  in  the  vocational  branches  is  an  interesting  experiment 

I  which  makes  one  wish  that  Mr.  Bourne  had  been  more  ex- 

I  plicit  in  his  treatment.  The  auditorium  work,  too,  cer- 

I  tainly  has  potentialities  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  teachers, 

j  particularly  for  the  upper  grade  pupils.  The  Gary  schools 

I  are  “based  on  a  fourfold  unity  of  interests — play  and  ex¬ 

ercise,  intellectual  study,  special  work  in  shop  and  labora- 
1  tory,  and  social  and  expressive  activity  in  auditorium  or 

outside  community  agency.” 

Mr.  Bourne  has  written  a  suggestive  but  not  convincing 
book.  It  will  increase  the  already  great  reputation  of  Mr. 
Wirt.  It  will  influence  many  to  know  more  about  the 
Gary  schools. 

1  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

An  imposing  new  contribution  to  the  literature  of  pathol¬ 
ogy  is  provided  in  A  textbook  of  pathology,  by  Dr.  W.  G 
MacCallum,  professor  of  pathology  in  the  College  of  Phys¬ 
icians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of  pathology 
as  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  commoner  and  more  im¬ 
portant  diseases.  The  usual  ordering  of  the  material 
i  according  to  its  anatomical  distribution  has  been  abandoned 

in  favor  of  a  plan  upon  the  basis  of  etiology  of  disease.  The 
book  is  clearly  written  and  beautifully  illustrated.  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company.  1916.  1084  p.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  illusion  as  to  the  significance  and 
value  of  what  are  called  educational  measurements.  The 
philosophical  assumptions  underlying  most  of  these  measure- 
'  ments  are  crude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  things  measured 

are  frequently  quite  different  from  the  things  thought  to 
be  measured.  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  of  the  University  of 
■  Wisconsin,  in  his  Educational  measurements,  presents  a 

j  very  good  statement  of  work  already  undertaken  in  this 
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field,  and  wisely  protects  himself  from  criticism  by  stating 
that  most  of  the  measurements  are  yet  in  the  experimental 
stage.  He  might  have  added  that  most  of  them,  from  their 
very  character  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  v/ill  always 
remain  there.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1916.  202  p.  $1.25.) 

A  carefully  prepared  and  well-ordered  textbook  for  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  Human  physiology,  by  Assistant 
Professor  Stiles,  of  Harvard.  It  is  much  better  than  most 
books  of  this  type.  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Com¬ 
pany.  1916.  404  p.  $1.50.) 

The  division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  whose  director  is 
Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  has  had  under  way  for  some 
years  past  a  very  comprehensive  plan  of  investigation  into 
the  economic  and  historical  aspects  and  effects  of  interna¬ 
tional  war.  These  investigations  have  been  planned  by 
an  international  committee  of  great  distinction  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  now  beginning  to  appear.  Two  important  volumes 
have  just  come  from  the  press.  One  is  entitled  Epidemics 
resulting  from  wars,  by  Friedrich  Prinzing,  and  the  other, 
The  losses  of  life  in  modern  wars,  by  Gaston  Bodart,  and 
Military  selection  and  race  deterioration,  by  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg,  of  Stanford  University.  Both  volumes  appear 
under  the  general  editorial  supervision  of  Harald  Wester- 
gaard,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  a  member  of  the 
international  committee  having  these  undertakings  in 
charge.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  original  and  authoritative  studies  into  the  actual 
facts  of  war.  (New  York:  The  Oxford  University  Press. 
340  p.  206  p.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  compact  and  sound  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  school  law  of  the  United  States.  We  can  com¬ 
mend  the  volume  entitled  The  law  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States,  by  Harvey  C.  Voorhees,  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  bar.  There  are  some  important  cases  whose  full  sig¬ 
nificance  seems  to  have  escaped  the  author.  In  particular, 
the  case  of  Stuart  vs.  School  District  No.  i  of  Kalamazoo 
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has  a  far-reaching  significance  which  deserves  more  em¬ 
phasis.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  1916.  429  p. 
$5.00.) 

A  well-known  and  popular  textbook  comes  in  the  new 
dress  of  a  fourth  edition.  It  is  The  elements  of  international 
law,  by  the  late  Judge  Advocate  General  Davis,  of  the 
United  States  army,  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  Gordon 
E.  Sherman.  (New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  1916.  668  p. 

$3.00.) 

An  imposing  piece  of  research  entitled  Records  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion:  Sources  and  Studies,  edited  by  Professor  Shotwell, 
ol  Columbia  University,  is  carried  forward  in  two  impressive 
volumes.  The  first  is  an  English  version  of  Liher  Ponti- 
fcalis,  by  Dr.  Louise  R.  Loomis.  The  second  is  a  rendering 
of  Gregory  of  Tours’  great  work.  The  history  of  the  Franks, 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Brehaut.  Scholars  will  be  hungry  and  thirsty 
for  these  volumes  and  for  more  like  them.  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press.  169  p.;  284  p.) 

A  stout  volume  entitled  Official  diplomatic  documents 
relating  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach.  It  impresses  one  as  being  more 
a  monument  of  industry  than  as  having  any  peculiar  perma¬ 
nent  historical  value.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1916.  609  p.  $6.00.) 

We  are  delighted  to  see  a  charming  version  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley’s  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  made  by  Mme. 
Boutroux.  The  title,  Les  Frangais  au  coeur  de  V Am^rique, 
is  as  significant  as  it  is  pleasing.  The  pages  which  follow 
justify  it.  (Paris:  Librairie  Colin.  520  p.  5  fr.) 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  led  Mr.  William  D.  Guthrie, 
the  well-known  publicist  and  a  leader  of  the  bar,  to  bring 
together  in  a  well-printed  volume  a  collection  of  his  public 
papers  under  the  title  Magna  Charta  and  other  addresses. 
The  first  paper,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume,  is  the 
impressive  one  which  Mr.  Guthrie  made  before  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  Magna  Charta.  On 
every  page  there  is  to  be  found  cogent  argument,  happy 
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illustration  and  sound  setting  forth  of  vitally  important 
legal  and  constitutional  principles.  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press.  1916.  282  p.) 

A  new  study  in  Am.eri,can  history,  and  a  very  interesting 
one,  entitled  The  nullification  controversy  in  South  Carolina,^ 
is  from  the  pen  of  Chauncey  H.  Boucher,  of  Washington 
University.  It  makes  entertaining  and  instructive  read¬ 
ing.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1916.  399 

p.  $1.25.) 

An  exceedingly  useful  book  to  be  studied  by  those  who 
are  earnestly  seeking  to  understand  the  international 
problem  is  Nationalism,  war  and  society,  by  Professor  Ed¬ 
ward  Krchbiel,  of  Stanford  University.  We  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  used  by  school  and  college  classes.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916.  276  p.) 

Mr.  Randolph  vS.  Bourne  has  made  a  helpful  compila¬ 
tion  of  peace  proposals  and  programs  for  the  future  in  the 
volume  entitled  Towards  an  enduring  peace.  We  know 
of  no  book  that  will  more  speedily  and  more  accurately 
inform  the  inquirer  of  what  is  hoped  for  by  those  eager 
men  and  women  who  are  looking  beyond  the  present  heavy 
clouds  of  war.  (New  York:  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation.  1916.  332  p.) 

Ur.  Lucien  Howe  has  some  definite  notions  on  prepared¬ 
ness  and  expresses  them  with  emphasis  and  directness.  The 
book  in  which  he  does  this  is  entitled  Universal  military 
education  and  service.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1916.  138  p.  $1.00.) 

A  source  book  that  will  find  its  uses,  is  Writings  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Bogart  and  Ur.  Charles  M.  Thompson,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company. 
1916.  862  p.  $2.80.) 

Mr.  Thomas  P"'.  Millard  has  written  what  he  frankly  calls 
a  journalistic  summary  in  discussion  of  our  oriental  re¬ 
lations.  His  book  is  entitled  Our  eastern  question.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  1916.  540  p.  $3.00.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  efficient  college  is  the  reprint  as  a 
What  IS  an  ,  ,  r  i  ^ 

efficient  college?  pamphlet  of  twenty-three  pages  of  a  report 

submitted  by  a  committee  and  read  before 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  at  its  second  meeting 
at  Chicago,  in  January  last.  The  committee  is  aware  at 
the  start  that  it  has  been  set  a  difficult  task.  The  initial 
paragraphs  state  that  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  things 
which  make  for  the  efficiency  of  a  college  can  not  be  made 
a  matter  of  statistics.  “History,  tradition,  ideals,  great 
personalities,  are  all  of  the  essential  substance  of  college 
efficiency,  but  they  may  not  be  reduced  to  percentages  or 
presented  in  tabular  form.”  These  moral  and  spiritual 
elements,  however,  it  is  concluded,  which  are  the  life  of 
the  college,  require  certain  very  material  things  for  their 
support,  and  without  forgetting  the  soul  of  the  college,  the 
attempt  is  accordingly  made  to  describe  its  body  in  terms  of 
students,  faculties,  buildings,  equipment  and  endowments. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  inquiry  comes  dowm  to  the  old 
familiar  basis  which  underlies  so  much  of  human  endeavor: 
How  much  money  is  required  to  make  an  efficient  college? 
There  are  many,  the  report  wisely  affirms,  who  would  welcome 
an  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  as  the  report  suggests  may  be  the  case,  that  if  a 
clear  and  well-reasoned  answer  were  given,  a  considerable 
number  of  American  colleges  would  be  willing  to  abandon 
a  hopeless  struggle.  Few'  American  colleges  are  built  that 
way,  and  not  many  of  them,  even  after  the  conclusions  of 
this  report,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  be  willing  to  concede  that 
their  struggles  are  hopeless.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
suppose,  as  the  report  also  suggests,  that  others,  seeing  w'hat 
is  needed  and  why,  “may  so  barb  their  requests  with  reasons 
as  to  pierce  the  armor  of  many  a  philanthropist” — which 
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is  a  very  good  way  to  put  it  and  certainly  a  matter  of  hope, 
if  it  is  one  of  expectation. 

To  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  report,  and  to  constitute 
a  unit  of  measurement,  a  theoretic  institution  is  evolved 
which  is  called  a  minimum  college,  that  is,  a  college  reduced 
to  its  own  lowest  terms  of  faculty,  curriculum,  equipment 
and  endowment.  In  such  an  institution  the  faculty  and 
equipment  would  be  worked  at  their  maximum  capacity, 
and  theoretically,  at  least,  there  would  result  a  legitimate 
and  honest  college  course — the  collocation  belongs  to  the 
report — at  a  minimum  cost  of  operation.  At  first  sight, 
this  looks  much  like  raising  a  college  under  glass  and  taking 
it  for  the  real  product  grown  in  the  soil,  but  the  report 
goes  on  to  say  that  a  process  thus  carried  out  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  certain  and  rapid  exhaustion  both  of 
faculty  and  equipment.  Acceptable  results,  too,  it  con¬ 
tinues,  could  be  obtained  in  such  a  college  only  when  every 
element  and  condition  was  theoretically  perfect.  Since 
this  would  never  occur  in  actual  experience,  it  is  concluded 
that  an  actual  college,  in  order  to  do  acceptable  work, 
must  have  more  equipment,  endowment  and  teaching  force 
than  the  minimum  college. 

In  detail,  the  minimum  college  must  have  an  acceptable 
course  of  study,  i.  e.,  a  minimum  curriculum,  which  can 
be  offered  at  a  minimum  cost.  It  must  be,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  rigid  and  almost  inflexible  course.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  subjects  which  must  be  included  in  a 
college  course,  the  report  continues,  seems  to  show  that  they 
can  not  be  reduced  to  fewer  than  seven  groups  and  the 
minimum  curriculum  will,  therefore,  require  the  services 
of  seven  teachers.  At  the  rate  of  fifteen  hours  per  week, 
the  teaching  force  of  seven  would  carry  a  total  weekly  sched¬ 
ule  of  one  hundred  and  five  hours.  The  salaries  paid  to 
this  devoted,  but  abstract  band  are  minimum  as  judged 
by  what  they  should  have,  but  maximum  judged  by  what 
the  college  can  pay.  If  the  college  has  no  pension  fund 
and  its  teachers  are  not  eligible  to  a  pension  from  any  other 
source,  the  salary  of  a  full  professor  should  not  be  less  than 
$3000.  Associates  and  assistants,  however,  can  be  had  for 
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$1500.  If  the  president,  continues  the  report  in  the  most 
cold-blooded  fashion,  be  a  good  judge  of  the  untried  men, 
or  if  he  be  providentially  guided  {sic)  in  finding  the  older 
men,  namely,  men  without  complete  academic  training, 
but  with  a  history  of  successful  teaching,  or  men  with  com¬ 
plete  training  and  successful  experience  who  are  wilHng  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  institution  or  the  cause, 
he  may  maintain  his  college  for  a  considerable  time  while 
paying  the  latter  stipend.  The  number  of  students  as¬ 
signed  to  the  minimum  college  is  one  hundred,  as  about 
the  number  which  will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  an 
acceptable  degree  of  efficiency  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

On  the  basis  of  the  minimum  college  thus  constituted, 
which  surely  never  was  on  sea  or  land  and  never  can  be, 
the  decision  is  finally  arrived  at  that  an  efficient  college 
having  an  enrolment  of  four  hundred  students  should  have 
a  faculty  of  forty  teachers,  total  assets  of  about  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  an  annual  income  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars — and  there  are  many 
pages  of  tables  to  support  it.  “The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,”  says  the  report,  “is  that  the  permanent  efficiency 
of  a  college  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  its  income  from 
endowments  as  compared  with  its  necessary  activities,” 
which,  after  all,  seems  very  much  like  what  most  persons 
have  surmised  before  to  be  the  state  of  the  case.  In  a 
supplementary  note  the  report  apologizes  for  its  use  of  the 
word  efficient. 


The  Toledo  mu-  minor,  and  what  may  be  called,  in  a 

nicipai  university  way,  the  fugacious  Hterature  of  education 
has  seldom  contained  a  more  vigorous 
polemic  than  that  embodied  in  a  recent  widely  distributed 
pamphlet  that  emanates  from  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  object  of 
exploitation  is  the  Toledo  University,  which  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  with  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  earlier  litera¬ 
ture  calls  “the  University  Frankenstein,”  as  if,  however, 
this  were  the  only  one  of  all  universities  among  us  that  might 
properly  bear  that  name. 

The  whole  history  of  this  latest  addition  to  the  short 
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list  of  municipal  universities,  and  to  the  long  list  of  Ohio 
institutions  of  the  higher  order  of  educational  enterprise 
— the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  already  attributes 
to  this  state  alone  forty  colleges  and  universities — is  painted 
in  the  pamphlet  in  strong  and  vivid  outlines,  in  its  incep¬ 
tion,  its  rise,  its  present  condition  and  its  future  fate.  A 
short  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet  will 
illustrate  better  than  the  mere  statement  of  an  outside 
observer  possibly  can,  both  the  spirit  in  which  an  interesting 
educational  problem  is  approached  by  the  author  and  the 
general  content  of  the  pamphlet  itself.  “The  devices,” 
he  says,  “adopted  to  create  a  public  opinion  to  float  the 
enterprise,  the  misappropriation  of  certain  gifts  to  the  city 
made  to  promote  secondary  education,  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  common  school  system  of  the  city,  the  effort  to 
accomplish  in  a  fraction  of  the  state  what  the  legislature  had 
determined  would  require  the  combined  available  resources 
of  the  entire  state,  constitute  an  interesting  chapter  in 
municipal  government.  Some  pertinent  facts  relating  to 
this  unhappy  adventure  are  furnished  in  the  subjoined 
notes.” 

The  title  page  crisply  summarizes  the  matter  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view.  “For  the  1916  fiscal  year,”  it  goes  on 
to  state  in  heavy-faced  type  that  can  not  fail  to  carry  con¬ 
viction,  “the  per  capita  tax  in  Toledo  for  the  so-called  uni¬ 
versity  is  40  cents;  for  parks  and  boulevards  12  cents;  for 
the  health  department  9  cents;  for  the  public  library  8 
cents.  In  the  57  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  exceeding  100,000,  the  average  tax  for  public 
libraries  for  1913  was  30  cents  per  capita  as  shown  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau.  In  Toledo,  for  the  1916 
fiscal  year,  the  combined  revenues  from  public  taxation  for 
the  public  library,  the  department  of  public  health,  parks 
and  boulevards,  including  childrens’  playgrounds,  will 
not  exceed  $57,000,  while  the  revenue  from  public  taxation 
alone  for  the  so-called  university  adventure  will  exceed 
$80,500.” 

All  this  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  considered 
a  somewhat  serious  arraignment  of  a  public  undertaking, 
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whether  it  were  a  university  or  a  gas  works.  What  greatly 
adds,  however,  to  the  seriousness  as  well  as  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  in  this  particular  instance  is  a  confusion  of 
terms  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  undertaking  itself. 
“A  former  president  of  the  so-called  Toledo  University,” 
says  the  pamphlet,  “frankly  admitted  before  an  audience 
of  teachers  that  his  institution  was  not  in  fact  a  university 
— at  best,  an  institute — but,  said  he,  ‘for  financial  reasons 
it  is  necessary  to  call  it  a  university.’  ” 

Given  the  present  existence  of  the  Toledo  University, 
however,  or,  as  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  evidently  would 
call  it,  the  “institute,”  he  is  not  at  all  content  either  with 
its  organization  or  its  educational  equipment.  He  says, 
for  instance,  some  rather  disparaging  things  about  the  in¬ 
structors.  “If  numerous  reports  are  in  any  measure 
reliable,”  the  quotation  is  direct,  “many  ‘university’  lec¬ 
turers  have  the  characteristics  of  the  soap-box  orations  heard 
on  street  corners  on  summer  evenings  in  times  of  industrial 
depression.”  “So  numerous  are  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  especially  in  Ohio,”  the  author  continues  in 
much  the  same  strain,  “and  so  easy  is  it  to  obtain  a  degree, 
especially  a  Ph.D.,  that  the  supply  of  men  seeking  pro¬ 
fessorships  is  greater  than  the  demand.  To  those  who  have 
looked  to  the  older  institutions  in  vain,  the  municipal 
university  scheme  has  an  abiding  interest.  It  has  all  the 
charm  which  the  South  American  trade  today  has  to  the 
enterprising  merchant  or  manufacturer.  It  is  a  field  for 
future  occupation;  it  is  the  chance  for  a  job,  and  if  other 
cities  can  be  as  easily  worked  as  Toledo,  a  most  hopeful 
future  for  such  men  obtains.” 

There  are  more  of  these  pearls  of  price  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  under  some  circumstances  to  bring 
to  the  surface,  but  there  are  others  vrhich  come  from  deeper 
levels  that  have  a  much  more  convincing  value.  “The 
so-called  municipal  university  exists  today  not  alone  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers ;  it  exists  at  the  cost  of  every  child 
restricted  to  half-day  sessions;  at  the  cost  to  every  mother 
whose  little  ones  are  kept  from  the  kindergarten  because 
the  board  of  education  can  provide  no  room  and  no  teacher; 
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at  the  cost  to  every  child  restricted  to  ‘an  annex  movable 
building;’  at  the  cost  of  every  prospective  teacher  who  fails 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  state  normal  school — twenty 
miles  from  Toledo — and  accepts  the  limited  and  ‘just  as 
good’  instruction  in  the  so-called  university . Re¬ 

peatedly  and  with  much  insistence  are  we  told  that  the 
municipal  university  should  be  of  as  much  assistance  to  a 
city  as  a  state  university  is  to  a  state.  The  fact  that  the 
city  is  an  integral  part  of  the  state,  that  Ohio  cities  comprise 
nearly  6o  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state,  that  thru 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  the  cities  contribute  the  larger 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  universities,  that  the 
properly  qualified  students  of  the  cities  make  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  student  body,  and  are  furnished  at  nominal 
cost  with  a  high  grade  of  collegiate  and  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  impossible  for  a  city — like  Toledo,  for  illustration — 
to  furnish,  and  wasteful  for  the  city  in  weak  duplication  to 
attempt  to  furnish;  all  this  is  carefully  avoided  and  kept 
in  the  background  in  the  municipal  university  prop¬ 
aganda.” 

The  pamphlet,  somewhat  unfortunately,  is  too  discursive 
and  in  the  presentation  of  its  material  is  loosely  put  to¬ 
gether.  It  consequently  lacks  the  sort  of  cumulative  effect 
that  such  a  vigorous,  not  to  say  strenuous,  presentation  of 
a  subject  should  have  in  order  to  produce  a  result  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  force  of  conviction  that  has  gone 
into  it.  As  the  man  in  the  story  said  of  the  dictionary, 
it  is  interesting  enough  reading  for  a  while,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  lacks  continuity.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  con¬ 
clusion  that  is  inevitably  carried  away  from  its  perusal, 
and  that  is,  that  there  are  apparently  people  in  Toledo 
who  want  a  municipal  university  supported  by  public 
funds,  but  that  the  writer  of  the  present  pamphlet  does  not. 


The  The  report  of  a  survey  of  the  public  schools 

Leavenworth  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  conducted  under 

survey  auspices  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 

School,  is  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet  under  this  title 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and  Standards 
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of  that  institution.  The  survey  was  undertaken  on  the 
initiative  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  Leaven¬ 
worth  and  was  financed  by  contributions  from  them  and 
from  the  city’s  board  of  education.  Its  facts  are  those  of 
the  first  half  of  1914.  The  purpose  of  such  a  survey,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  report,  is  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  future  development  of  a  school  system  by  revealing  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  recommending  plans  for  enlarging  the 
service  to  the  community,  and  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  activities  of  the  system  under  consideration. 
The  bases  for  making  recommendations,  it  is  stated,  are 
two:  first,  general  principles  of  education;  second,  the  de¬ 
fects  in  the  present  educational  practise  within  the  system 
itself.  A  report  made  in  this  spirit,  if  properly  carried  out, 
can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  in  its  own  immediate  environment 
and  illuminative  to  the  broader  regions  outside  of  it,  and 
in  both  directions,  it  may  be  said,  the  present  report  in 
the  whole  arrangement  and  control  of  its  material  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  conclusions  is  well  calculated  to  act.  At 
home,  the  survey,  in  point  of  fact,  has  already  had  its  effect, 
and  some  direct  results  are  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
report. 

The  Leavenworth  public  school  system  is  made  up  of  one 
high  school  and  ten  elementary  schools  of  varying  grade 
completeness.  The  total  pupil  enrolment,  as  of  January, 
1914,  is  2,530.  The  number  of  teachers,  including  principals, 
is  84.  A  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  system.  For 
the  elementary  schools  there  are  a  supervisor  of  arts  and 
crafts,  of  music,  and  of  physical  training,  and  two  special 
teachers  of  domestic  science  and  art.  The  ultimate  govern¬ 
ing  body,  under  the  Kansas  law  for  first  and  second  class 
cities,  is  the  board  of  education  consisting  of  six  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  each.  The  board  is  em¬ 
powered  “to  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  schools”  and  “to  exercise  the  sole  control  over  the 
public  schools  and  school  property.”  It  elects  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  teachers  and  other  officers.  All  fiscal  operations 
are  under  its  control.  The  most  important  power  lodged 
with  the  board,  however,  is  the  levy  of  taxes  for  school 
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purposes,  over  which  it  has  full  jurisdiction.  The  rate  may 
be  made  whatever  it  pleases  up  to  six  mills  for  running  ex¬ 
penses,  and  above  that  it  may  levy  enough  to  carry  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  school  district.  The  Leavenworth 
board  is  highly  commended  by  the  report  for  its  policy  in 
leaving  purely  educational  problems  to  the  authorities 
selected  for  that  purpose. 

Leavenworth,  says  the  report,  has  not  been  as  liberal 
in  supporting  her  public  schools  as  have  the  other  Kansas 
cities  of  the  first  class.  Not  only  has  she  failed  to  tax  her¬ 
self  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  her  schools,  but  half 
a  dozen  years  ago  she  voted  down  a  bond  levy  for  needed 
additions  to  the  high  school  building.  Later,  the  board 
raised  the  taxes  and  built  the  additions,  but,  in  the  words 
of  the  report,  “with  many  forebodings.”  For  years,  fur¬ 
thermore,  party  politics  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  board  by  dividing  the  members  to  be  chosen  be¬ 
tween  the  dominant  parties.  There  has  been,  and  in  a 
measure  is  still,  continues  the  indictment,  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Leavenworth  in  her  public  schools 
and  a  lack  of  support  for  school  enterprises.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provincial  and  inbreeding  spirit  has  allowed 
unnecessary  preference  to  local  applicants  for  teaching 
positions,  and  favoritism  instead  of  merit  has  had  too  much 
influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  This  is  all  in  its 
fundamental  aspects  the  familiar  story  of  original  conditions 
of  educational  mismanagement  before  the  emergence  of  a 
reasonable  system.  Happily,  says  the  report,  most  of 
these  evils  are  eliminated,  or  are  in  process  of  elimination. 
Leavenworth  is  becoming  willing  to  pay  for  good  schools 
by  liberal  taxation.  School  interest  and  parent- teacher 
cooperation  are  being  fostered.  Personal  and  party  politics 
have  largely  disappeared  in  school  matters.  Teachers  are 
being  selected  on  their  merits,  are  paid  a  fair  salary,  and 
are  being  given  friendly  social  recognition.  All  of  this  to¬ 
gether  looks  somewhat  like  an  educational  millenium, 
and  Leavenworth  is  to  be  congratulated  that,  even  if 
only  in  part,  such  a  condition  has  arrived. 

The  report  does  not  confine  itself  to  general  social  and 
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educational  ratiocination,  however  valuable  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  may  be.  The  course  of  study  in  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  is  closely  and  admirably  analyzed  in  all  its  details  of 
subject  matter  and  teaching  method  and  recommendations 
for  betterment  in  each  subject  are  made.  The  existence  of 
a  weakness  or  a  fault  in  a  school  system,  says  the  report 
in  extenuation,  is  not  necessarily  a  criticism  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  principals  or  teachers.  It  may  be  due  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  unavoidable  conditions,  or  to  the  community,  and 
perhaps  the  weakness  or  fault  has  already  been  recognized 
and  the  condition  is  being  improved  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  is  certainly  true,  it  insists,  in  several  instances  in  the 
Leavenworth  schools. 

It  goes  on  to  say,  and  this  is  also  worthy  of  citation,  that 
some  of  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  made  must 
be  considered  as  ideals  which  will  be  approached  slowly. 
On  the  other  hand,  others  are  capable  of  relatively  immediate 
realization.  “Probably  no  greater  disaster  could  grow  out 
of  this  Survey,”  it  is  stated  in  conclusion,  “than  that  it 
should  lead  to  an  immediate  attempt  to  inaugurate  and 
realize  all  of  the  recommendations  made.  Careful  thought 
must  precede  all  changes,  and  improvements  will  come  slowly. 
It  is  necessary  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  public  school  work  involves  several  factors.” 

A  survey  accomplished  in  this  spirit,  as  has  already  been 
said,  can  not  fail  to  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  school 
system  with  which  it  is  directly  concerned  and  abundantly 
suggestive  to  the  world  outside — and  to  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  world  outside,  both  because  of  its  body  and 
its  spirit,  the  report  is  especially  commended. 


Carnegie  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  The 

the  Advancement  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  ,  of  Teaching  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
corporation  in  New  York,  on  Thursday,  November  16. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  Trustees  and  after  the 
routine  business  of  the  year  had  been  disposed  of,  several 
hours  were  devoted  to  a  careful  discussion  of  a  plan  to  pro- 
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vide  insurance  and  annuities  for  college  and  university 
teachers  as  proposed  by  President  Pritchett  in  his  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees.  The  plan  as  submitted 
provides  that  any  college  or  university  teacher  who  is  now 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  existing  plan 
for  retiring  allowances,  may,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  elect 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  new  plan  of  insurance  and 
annuities.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  the  privileges  to  which  he 
is  now  entitled  will  be  continued.  If  the  new  plan  of  in¬ 
surance  and  annuities  is  adopted,  participation  in  it  will 
be  offered  to  those  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities  who 
are  now  outside  of  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation,  or  who 
may  enter  the  service  of  an  associated  institution  hereafter. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  it  was 
voted  to  refer  the  proposed  plan  for  study  and  report  to 
a  Special  Commission  of  Eleven  to  consist  of  six  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  of  whom  the  President  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  should  be  two;  of  two  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  University  Professors;  of  one  member  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities;  of  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities;  and  of  one 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges.  The  six  members  of  the  Commission 
who  will  represent  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
are  President  Pritchett,  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College, 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  President  Van  Hise  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Chancellor  McCormick  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Sir  William  Peterson  of  McGill. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  was  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  Commission, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  any  expert  advice  or  service  which  the 
Commission  might  think  necessary.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commission  will  conclude  its  work  in  time  to  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  at  a  special  meeting 
to  be  held  in  April  or  May,  1917. 
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